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SANTA  CLAUS  PROTESTS 

(A  Christmas   Dialogue  for  one  girl  and  one  boy, 
with  fairy  song  that  may  be  omitted  if  preferred) 

Charactees. — Santa  Claus,  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus,  Christmas  Fairies,  as  many  as 
practical. 

Costumes. — For  Santa  Claus,  the  regulation 
dress.  Mrs.  Santa  Claus — Handsome  Hack 
gown  with  train ,  hair  powdered,  small,  white 
lace  cap.  Christmas  Fairies —  White  dresses, 
short  and  full,  neck  and  arms  bare,  white  gauze 
wings,  hose  and  shoes  of  white,  white  wands,  hair 
flowing. 

Scene. — The  home  of  Santa  Claus.  Handsome 
interior.  Table  at  rear  of  stage  near  R.  entrance  / 
on  this  table,  glass  pitcher  with  water  and  sev- 
eral glasses.  Large  armchair  at  F.  c,  smaller 
chair  near  by.  Santa  Claus  discovered  at 
rise,  asleep  in  large  chair. 

Mrs.  S.  {enters  r.,  goes  to  table  and  pours  water 
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into  glass,  while  talking).  I  do  wonder  where 
Santa  is  ?  I  have  looked  through  all  the  work- 
rooms and  over  the  whole  house,  but  he  is  not  to 
be  found.  (Turns  around  as  she  puts  glass  to 
lips,  sees  Santa,  ptits  down  glass,  and  runs  to 
Santa.)  Asleep  !  It  can't  be  possible.  Santa  ! 
{Takes  him  by  shoulder  and  shakes  him  gently.) 
What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  to  be 
sound  asleep,  at  this  time  of  all  times,  Santa? 
{Shakes  him  again.)  This  is  the  strangest  thing 
that  I  ever  heard  of.  I  do  hope  no  one  will  come 
in  until  he  awakes.  If  it  should  once  be  known 
that  he  is  asleep,  I  fear  the  work  would  stop  in- 
stantly. I  believe  I'd  better  lock  the  door. 
(Goes  to  R.  entrance,  talks  while  returning  to  c.) 
Now  we  cannot  be  disturbed  and  I  must  waken 
him.  Santa!  (Shakes  him  again.)  Santa!  (A 
little  louder.)  Santa!  (Still  louder.)  Santa! 
(Moves  away  a  few  steps  and  looks  at  him.)  He  is 
as  still  as  a  statue.  Oh,  horrors,  what  if  he  is  dead  ? 
( Wrings  her  hands  and  weeps.)  But  there,  how 
foolish  of  me !  He  cannot  die ;  he  ris  immortal. 
Oh !  I  know,  he  has  swooned.  I  must  call  for 
help.  (Huns  to  R.  entrance  again.)  No,  no,  that 
will  never  do.  No  one  must  see  him  in  this  condi- 
tion. (Comes  down  and,  as  she  passes  table.)  Oh, 
I  have  it.  I  have  heard  that  water  is  good  for  peo- 
ple in  a  faint,  so  why  shouldn't  it  be  good  for 
him?  I'll  try  it.  (Takes  up  glass,  hurries  to 
Santa  and  throws  it  in  his  face.) 
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Santa  {waking,  rubs  face).  What's  that  ? 
Ugh,  water  all  over  me.  Am  I  in  a  duck  pond, 
or  where  am  I  ?  {Sees  Mrs.  S.)  Did  you  throw 
that  water  on  me  ?  {Angrily.)  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  conduct  ?  Bring  me  a  towel. 
{Knocking  at  door.)  Come  in,  whoever  you  are  ; 
give  me  a  towel,  I  say.  {Knocking  continues^) 
Why  don't  you  come  in,  and  why  don't  you  give 
me  a  towel,  wife  ? 

Mrs.  S.  (punning  about  in  confusion).  They 
can't  come  in,  the  towel  is  locked,  or,  I  mean,  I 
can't  get  you  a  towel  until  they  come  in.  {Knock- 
ing increases^  No,  no,  I  mean  they  can't  come  in 
till  I  unlock  the  towel.  Oh,  dear,  that  isn't  what 
I  mean,  but  the  doors  are  all  up-stairs  and  so  they 
can't  get  a  towel  until  I  come  in.  Oh,  dear,  dear, 
dear,  whatever  do  I  want  to  say,  anyway  ?  {Puts 
hands  to  head  and  runs  about  aimlessly.) 

Santa  {taking  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiping  his  face  and  hands).  You  may  well 
ask  what  you  want  to  say,  but  I  should  judge, 
from  your  somewhat  mixed  phraseology,  that  you 
wish  me  to  understand  the  towels  are  all  up-stairs, 
and  you  cannot  go  after  one  without  admitting 
the  knocker.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  yes,  dear  Santa,  how  clever  you 
are. 

Santa.  Well,  now,  compose  yourself,  and  the 
first  thing  you  do  unlock  that  door.  What  made 
you  lock  it,  anyway  ?    Were  you  afraid  I'd  be 
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kidnapped?  {Knocking  ceases.)  Well,  they're 
gone  at  last,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  S.  {goes  to  R.  entrance).  Yes,  they're 
gone ;  there  is  no  one  here.  I  am  so  glad. 
{Comes  down.)  But,  dear  Santa,  when  I  came  in 
here,  and  found  you  sound  asleep  in  your  chair  I 
was  so  frightened.  I  knew  it  would  never  do  for 
any  one  else  to  find  you  in  that  condition  at  this 
time  of  year.  What  a  talk  it  would  have  made  ! 
I  tremble  to  think  of  it.  So  I  locked  the  door  to 
keep  every  one  out  until  I  succeeded  in  awaking  you. 

Santa.  And  then  you  proceeded  to  drown  me. 
Oh,  it's  lucky  I  am  good-natured. 

Mrs.  S.  So  it  is,  Santa  dear,  and  I  know  you 
are  just  the  best  old  fellow  that  ever  lived.  For- 
give me ;  but  I  was  frightened  almost  to  death 
when  you  just  wouldrCt  wake  up.  How  could 
you  go  to  sleep  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  I  went 
through  the  workrooms  and  there  aren't  presents 
enough  to  go  half-way  around.  Come,  now,  get 
up,  and  look  after  things  a  little. 

Santa  {settling  hack  more  comfortably  in  his 
chair).  Nothing  needs  looking  after,  my  dear. 
Everything  is  going  on  according  to  my  orders. 

Mrs.  S.  According  to  your  orders!  Well, 
then  you  must  intend  to  slight  a  great  many  peo- 
ple this  year.     {Sits  in  chair  near  by.) 

Santa.  What  a  very  shrewd  woman  you  are, 
Mrs.  Santa ;  you  have  guessed  right  the  very  first 
time. 
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Mrs.  S.  Oh,  Santa,  ray  own  dear  Santa,  how 
can  you  think  of  doing  a  thing  like  that  ?  What 
will  ever  become  of  the  poor  mortals  ? 

Santa.  They  will  be  a  thousand  times  better 
off.  But,  even  if  they  weren't,  I  should  follow 
out  my  present  plan.  Have  you  any  idea  what  a 
burden  my  duties  have  become  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  yes,  dear  Santa,  I  am  sure  I  re- 
alize it. 

Santa.  They  have  not  only  shut  me  out  of 
their  chimneys  entirely,  forcing  me  to  climb  in 
cellar  windows  and  up  porch  pillars,  and  go 
stringing  their  horrible  wires  around  the  houses, 
so  that  my  reindeer  get  their  silver  shod  feet  all 
tangled  up  at  the  risk  of  breaking  both  their 
necks  and  mine,  but  they  require  me  to  bring 
presents  for  all  the  grown-ups.  Now,  you  know, 
as  well  as  I,  that  I  started  on  my  mission  of  pres- 
ent giving  to  please  the  children  and  only  them. 
So,  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  this  year 
no  one  gets  a  present  from  me  except  the  children, 
the  poor  and  the  sick. 

Mrs.  S.     Oh,  Santa,  what  will  the  mortals  do  ? 

Santa.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care.  Maybe  they'll 
hunt  up  a  new  saint.  I  really  wish  they  would. 
I  am  beginning  to  want  a  rest  anyway. 

Mrs.  S.  It  is  hard  for  you,  and  it  will  be  hard 
enough  even  when  you  give  only  to  the  children, 
for  some  of  them  want  so  many  things. 

Santa.     So  they  do.    There  was  little  Jack 
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Screamer  ;  last  yea*-  he  had  about  fifty  presents. 
And  then  he  cried  and  kicked  the  floor,  and 
pounded  his  nurse-maid  because  I  hadn't  brought 
him  an  automobile  that  he  could  ride  in.  I  tell 
you,  wife,  tke  rising  generation  of  mortals  is 
growing  so  selfish  that  something  must  be  done, 
so  I  am  the  one  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  S.  That  is  true,  Santa,  you  always  were 
so  clever. 

Santa.  So,  this  year  I  am  giving  but  one 
present,  but  one,  mind  you,  to  each  child ;  then, 
beside  that,  I  shall  place  a  package  marked  thus, 
"  To  be  given  to  some  children  less  fortunate  than 
yourself,"  and  as  I  know  all  the  children  so  well 
I  have  put  into  these  packages  nice  presents  for 
the  poorer  children.  So,  you  see,  this  year  every 
child  will  know  the  blessed  sweetness  of  making 
some  one  else  happy. 

Mrs.  S.  (rising  and  going  to  him).  Dear 
Santa,  T  am  so  sorry  that  I  wakened  you. 
(Smoothing  his  brow.)  Now,  close  your  eyes  and 
I  will  call  in  the  Christmas  fairies  to  sing  you  to 
sleep. 

(Santa  closes  eyes.  Mrs.  S.  slaps  hcmds  quickly. 
Enter  Christmas  Fairies,  r.,  in  single  file. 
They  come  to  c.  and  sing.) 
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The  Fairies'  Song 

(Tune:  "Summer  Time," page  5,  "  Merry  Melodies.1*) 

Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus, 
Now  to  slumber  you  must  go, 

While  we  sing,  sweetly  sing. 
Not  a  care  you'll  know. 

Far  away  your  ills  will  fly, 

With  the  Christmas  fairies  high. 
(Softly.)         Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus, 
Now,  to  slumber  go. 

(While  singing  the  last  verse  they  gather  in  a 
group  around  Santa  and  wave  their  wands 
above  him.) 

Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus, 
Sweetly  rest  and  sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 

Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus, 
Watch  o'er  you  we  keep. 
{Repeat  softly.) 

Nought  to  you  can  sorrow  bring, 

While  the  Christmas  fairies  sing. 
Best  and  sweetly  sleep. 

Tableau 
SLOW   CURTAIN 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PEACEMAKER 

{A  Dialogue  for  Three  Girls) 

Characters. — Stella,  Lucie,  Alice  (this 
character  has  few  lines  to  repeat).  Ordinary 
home  costumes. 

Scene. — Handsome  interior.  Small  table  and 
two  chairs  near  F.  C. 

(Stella  is  discovered  at  rise,  busy  with  embroi- 
dery, seated  near  table.) 

Lucie  {enters  r.,  carrying  book  with  finger 
marking  place;  comes  down).  Dear  me,  I  was 
never  so  horribly  dull  in  my  whole  life,  and  here 
you  sit  bending  over  that  unceasing  embroidery. 

Stella  (without  looking  up).  How  can  you 
be  dull  with  a  new  book  to  read  ? 

Lucie.  Book  !  (Flings  it  on  the  table  angrily, 
and  sits  in  chair.)  It  is  even  more  stupid  than  I 
am.  Do  put  away  that  work,  Stella,  and  let  us 
have  a  game  of  some  sort. 

Stella.  Well,  what  shall  it  be  ?  Select  your 
game  and  I  am  ready. 

Lucie.  You  look  like  it.  JSTot  for  one  mo- 
ment lifting  your  eyes  from  your  work. 

Stella.  Why  should  I,  until  you  have  chosen 
the  game  ? 

Lucie  (settling  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
14 
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fling).  Oh,  I  don't  care  what  game  we  play ;  one 
is  just  as  stupid  as  another.     You  choose. 

Stella.  If  you  leave  the  choice  to  me,  I 
would  suggest  work  instead  of  play.  If  you 
would  get  something  to  do,  Lucie,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  the  time  would  fly.  To  see 
a  piece  of  work  grow  under  your  hands  gives  a 
zest 

Lucie  {interrupting).  There  now,  don't 
preach ;  that's  the  last  straw. 

Stella.  Eeally,  Lucie,  I  don't  know  what  to 
advise.  You  seem  so  thoroughly  out  of  tune 
with  everything.  That  is  a  most  unfortunate 
state  of  mind  for  the  Christmas  tide.  Didn't  you 
enjoy  yowc  book  ? 

Lucie.  No  ;  it  was  like  everything  else  disap- 
pointing. The  heroine  was  having  a  horribly 
dull  time  witn  diree  maiden  aunts,  living  in  a 
round  of  sweeping,  dusting  and  dish-washing, 
dreaming  all  the  while  of  the  great  things  which 
she  meant  to  do  some  day. 

Stella  (laughing).     Just  as  you  do  ? 

Lucie.  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so,  only  there  was 
this  difference ;  something  came  into  her  life  that 
gave  her  a  chance  to  do  a  great  deed.  A  little 
child  fell  into  a  well  and  she  rescued  her. 

Stella.    And  what  then  ? 

Lucie.  Oh,  I  was  so  out  of  patience,  that  I 
quit  reading  and  came  in  here  to  you.  I  don't 
see  why  people  who  write  stories  don't  show  us 
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how  to  be  happy  doing  little  things.  They  are 
the  only  kind  that  come  in  the  way  of  most  of  us. 
Now,  if  I  were  a  story-book  girl  in  this  deadly- 
dull  town  the  house  would  catch  fire,  or  some 
one's  horses  run  away,  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
do  some  great,  heroic  deed  that  would  color  my 
whole  life  thereafter.     {Sighs.) 

Stella.  Perhaps  if  you'll  look  around  you 
carefully,  you'll  find  something  to  do  to  help 
some  one. 

Lucie.  Oh,  yes.  I  know  all  about  "  doing  the 
next  thing,"  and  fulfilling  small  duties,  etc.,  etc. 
I  suppose  I  might  go  up-stairs  and  comb  grand- 
ma's hair ;  that's  the  next  thing. 

Stella.  No,  I  did  that  long  ago.  You'll 
have  to  think  of  something  else. 

Lucie.  Well,  then,  I  might  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Brown's  and  tidy  up  her  dirty  house,  while  she 
holds  her  sick  baby,  but  I  hate  untidy  houses, 
and  sick  babies  as  well.  Besides,  I  want  some- 
thing to  do  that  is  pretty  and  bright  and  Christ- 
masy  and  all  that.  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect something  that  is  at  least  interesting  since 
nothing  grand  and  magnificent  falls  to  my  lot. 

Stella.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  of  something 
that  is  at  least  interesting  and  what  you  call 
"  Christmasy  "  too. 

Lucie.  Do  tell  me  at  once ;  are  you  sure  it  is 
within  the  range  of  my  possibilities  ? 

Stella.     Oh,  quite   so.     Yet,  don't  be  disap 
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pointed,  for  it's  nothing  very  showy.  You 
remember  we  are  to  practice  that  Christmas 
tableau  to-morrow  afternoon,  but  we  haven't 
enough  little  girls.  We  ought  to  have  at  least 
six  more. 

Lucie  {rising  quickly).  Oh,  I  see,  and  you 
want  me  to  find  the  little  girls.  Well,  that  will 
be  fun. 

Stella.  Fun  to  you,  but  it  would  be  an 
awful  bore  to  some  people. 

Lucie.  Perhaps;  but  I  like  children  and  I 
love  to  go  about  seeing  people.  I  think  I  can 
find  all  that  you  need  without  going  far.  I  will 
see  those  that  I  know  in  this  block  first,  and  I  am 
sure  they  can  send  me  to  others.     {Bell  rings.) 

Stella.  Oh,  dear,  I  hope  that  is  no  one 
for  us.  I  do  want  to  finish  this  centerpiece 
within  the  next  hour. 

Lucie.     I  wonder  if  it  can  possibly  be  Alice  ? 

Stella  {dropping  her  work).     Alice ! 

Lucie.  Yes,  Alice.  You  say  it  as  though  she 
were  some  dreadful  person. 

Stella.    Is  it  possible  you  don't  know,  Lucie  ? 

Lucie.  Know  what?  Oh,  Stella,  you  know 
I  always  hated  riddles. 

Stella.  She  and  I  quarreled  when  I  was  here 
on  my  last  summer's  vacation,  and  we  haven't 
spoken  since. 

Lucie.  Well,  I  am  surprised.  She  didn't  tell 
me  a  word  about  it,  and  as  I  wasn't  here  last 
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summer  with  you,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  it. 
But  you  needn't  see  her.  She  is  coining  to  show 
me  that  new  crochet  stitch.  I'll  take  her  into  the 
parlor.     What  did  you  quarrel  about  ? 

Stella.  A  trifle,  of  course.  I  dare  say  that 
I  was  the  more  to  blame. 

Lucie  {aside).  If  she'll  admit  that,  the  peace 
is  half  made.  (To  Stella.)  There,  the  maid  is 
showing  her  into  the  parlor.     Better  come  too. 

Stella.  Not  for  the  world,  unless  she  asks 
for  me. 

Lucie  (aside).  Well,  a  few  words  from  me 
will  send  her  in  to  you.  (To  Stella.)  But  you 
have  your  embroidery,  so  you'll  not  miss  me. 
"  To  see  a  piece  of  work  grow  under  your  hands," 
you  know,  "gives  a  zest " 

(Exit  Lucie,  r.) 

Stella  (rises  and  throws  down  worlc).  Oh, 
dear,  oh,  dear,  what  is  work  to  me,  when  Alice  is 
so  near  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  see  her  or  hear  her 
speak  ?  She  has  been  my  dearest  friend  ever  since 
we  were  babies.  (Buries  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  sobs.)  I  am  almost  tempted  to  go  into  the 
parlor  and  beg  her  to  forget  that  we  ever 
quarreled.  To  think,  only  two  days  before 
Christmas,  and  yet  we,  who  have  spent  so  many 
happy  Christmas  times  together,  are  enemies. 
Oh,  it  is  dreadful.  (Sobs.  Voices  heard  behind 
scenes.)     Is  it  possible  Lucie  is  bringing  her  in 
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here?    Oh,  that   cannot    be;  she  is  too  proud. 
She  would  never  come  to  me. 

Lucie  {entering  R.).  Stella,  I  am  bringing 
Alice  to  you.  I  told  her  what  you  said,  that  it 
was  all  your  fault,  but  she  said  no,  it  was  her 
fault  entirely,  so  now  you  can  settle  that  matter 
between  you. 

(Alice    enters    r.     Stella    turns    about    and 
starts  forward. ) 

Stella.     Alice. 

Alice.  Stella.  {They  run  to  each  other  and 
embrace^ 

Lucie.  Well,  this  is  Christmasy  enough  for 
almost  any  one. 

Stella.  Oh,  Lucie,  hoAv  can  I  thank  you 
enough  ? 

Lucie.  Never  mind  me.  I'm  going  out  after 
those  little  girls.  Dear  me,  what  a  delightful 
world  this  is ! 

{Exit  Lucie,  r.) 

Stella.  We  ought  to  have  told  her,  "  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers."  But  now,  come  up-stairs 
with  me  and  I'll  show  you  the  Christmas  presents 
that  I  have  made.  Oh,  how  lonesome  I  have 
been  without  you.     {Puts  arm  about  her  waist.) 

Alice  {imitating  her  action).  And  I  without 
you. 

{Exeunt  L.) 


A  SUITABLE  SUCCESSOK 

(A  Christmas  Dialogue) 

Characters. — Mother  Goose,  Father  Gan- 
der, as  many  of  the  Mother  Goose  characters 
as  possible.  The  following  are  the  only  ones 
given  speaking  parts :  Boy  Blue,  Miss  Muf- 
fett,  Tom,  The  Piper's  Son,  Simple  Simon, 
Bachelor,  Queen  of  Hearts,  Old  Woman 
in  the  Shoe,  Taffy. 

Costumes. — Father  Gander  and  Mother 
Goose,  old-fashioned  home  costumes.  The 
Mother  Goose  characters9  costumes  can  be  copied 
from  the  illustrations  in  any  good  Mother  Goose 
book.  The  characters  whose  rhymes  refer  to 
eatables  must  carry  representations  of  the  desig- 
nated articles.  Thus  the  Queen  carries  a  glass 
jar  marked  "honey"  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Santa  Claus  wears  the  usual  costume. 

Scene. — Ordinary  interior ;  large  table  at  c, 
chairs  R.  and  L. 

{Enter  Mother  Goose  and  Father  Gander, 
r.,  Mother  Goose  leading.) 

Mother  Goose.     It  is  the  most  absurd  thing 
that  I   ever  heard  of.     It  cannot  be  done,  I  tell 
you.     (Sits  at  r.  of  table.) 
20 
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Father  Gander.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  you 
but  it  certainly  does  not  to  me. 

Mother  Goose.     But  it  is  impossible. 

Father  Gander.  You  have  no  means  of 
knowing  that  a  thing  is  impossible  until  you  try 
it. 

Mother  Goose.  That  is  false  reasoning, 
Father  Gander.  According  to  that,  you  might 
say  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  can  jump  over 
the  house  until  I  try  it. 

Father  Gander  (crossly).  Well,  you  don't, 
you  don't. 

Mother  Goose.  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  My  imagina- 
cion  helps  me  out  on  things  like  that.  I  can  just 
imagine  myself  jumping  over  the  house,  and  I  can 
see  with  my  mental  vision  that  it  is  a  feat  quite 
beyond  me. 

Father  Gander  (scornfully).  And  pray  how 
does  your  imagination  help  you  out  in  this  case  ? 

Mother  Goose.  Just  the  same.  I  can  imag- 
ine myself  trying  to  perform  the  duties  of  Santa 
Claus  and  failing  miserably. 

Father  Gander.  Yes,  of  course,  if  you  tried 
to  go  through  with  them  alone ;  but  remember, 
my  dear,  you  will  have  my  help.     (Struts  about.) 

Mother  Goose.  Even  with  that  powerful  ad- 
dition, it  would  be  quite  impossible.  But  what  in 
the  world  put  this  foolish  idea  into  your  head  ? 

Father  Gander.  Haven't  you  heard  the 
rumors  that  are  afloat  all  through  Fancy-land  ? 
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Mother  Goose.     No,  indeed,  not  a  rumor. 

Father  Gander.  Well,  it  is  reported  that 
Santa  Glaus  is  very  tired  of  his  Christinas  labors 
and  would  gladly  resign  if  he  could  find  a  suitable 
successor. 

Mother  Goose.  Oh,  yes,  there's  the  rub  ex- 
actly ;  a  suitable  successor ;  but  that  is  something 
that  will  never  be  found. 

Father  Gander.  My  dear,  don't  be  so 
modest.  Since  you  have  done  more  for  chil- 
dren than  even  Santa  Claus  himself,  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  a  suitable  successor.  Santa  Claus 
serves  them  but  once  a  year  while  your  dream 
children  delight  them  always. 

Mother  Goose.  Don't  talk  about  it  any  more. 
It  is  impossible,  but  hark  !  That  sounds  like  Boy 
Blue's  horn.  {Horn  is  blown  behind  scenes,  sounds 
of  crying,  bleating  of  sheep,  lowing  of  cows,  cack- 
ling of  hens,  etc.)  Well,  really,  it  sounds  as  if  my 
children  are  all  coming  home  together. 

Father  Gander.     Aren't  you  glad  ? 

Mother  Goose.  Of  course;  a  mother  is  al- 
ways glad  to  see  her  children,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  has  to  think  what  she  will  give  them  to 
eat. 

Father  Gander.  Oh,  they'll  get  along; 
they'll  bring  their  blackbird  pie,  the  Queen  will 
bring  her  bread  and  honey,  the  Bachelor  his  bread 
and  cheese,  and  perhaps  the  Jack  of  Hearts  wil] 
give  us  some  of  his  stolen  tarts. 
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Mother  Goose.  We  don't  want  the  stolen 
tarts.  I  wouldn't  eat  one  of  them  for  the  world. 
Don't  you  know  if  we  should  we  could  be  ar- 
rested for  concealing  stolen  property  ? 

Father  Gander.  So  we  could.  Oh,  it's  a 
great  head  you  have  on  you,  Mother  Goose. 

Mother  Goose.  We  should  be  what  the  law- 
yers call  "accessory  after  the  fact." 

Father  Gander  (to  audience).  Listen  to 
that !  What  learning !  And  yet  she  thinks  she 
is  not  competent  to  be  a  successor  to  Santa 
Claus.     But  dear  me !  there  come  the  children. 

(Mother  Goose  characters  enter  R.  in  great  con- 
fusion.  They  rim  to  table  and  place  whatever 
they  are  carrying  upon  it.  Mother  Goose 
and  Father  Gander  stand  beside  table  and 
greet  each  character  with  bows  and  smiles  as  he 
or  she  comes  up.  Mother  Goose's  next  speech 
is  not  made  until  all  are  gathered  around  table}) 

Mother  Goose.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  but 
I  hardly  dared  hope  you  could  be  here.  You  are 
always  so  busy  at  this  time  of  year. 

Boy  Blue  {coming  down).  True,  Mother,  but 
we  felt  we  must  come  since  Father  Gander  de- 
manded it.  It  is  so  seldom  that  he  asks  anything 
of  us. 

Mother  Goose  (in  great  surprise).  Father 
Gander !     So  this  is  your  doing  ?    (To  him.) 
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Father  Gander.  Yes,  my  dear,  just  a  little 
surprise  for  you  as  a  Christmas  present. 

Mother  Goose.  But  it  is  too  much  for  the 
dear  children  at  this  time  of  year.  Just  think 
how  the  poor  mortal  children  will  miss  them, 

Miss  Muffett  {coming  down).  Oh,  they  will 
not  know  we  are  gone.  We  will  not  stay  long, 
and  when  we  put  on  our  cyclone  boots,  which  we 
left  standing  just  outside  your  door,  we  will  be 
back  to  Earthland  before  the  peep  of  day. 

Mother  Goose.  Oh,  dear,  but  those  cyclone 
boots  are  likely  to  harm  the  poor  mortals  as  you 
go  stalking  through  the  air  above  them. 

Tom  the  Piper's  Son  {coming  down).  No,  we 
mean  to  be  very  careful  this  time,  and  not  get 
near  enough  to  Earthland  to  do  any  harm. 

Mother  Goose.  But  in  spite  of  your  care 
you  know  you  often  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

Simple  Simon.  That's  when  they  try  to  see  a 
pieman,  they  get  down  so  close  to  earth  then,  you 
know.  Piemen  are  so  mean,  too;  they're  not 
worth  looking  at. 

Bachelor  {coming  down).  The  maid  in  the 
garden  is  the  worst  one ;  she  always  was  an  in- 
quisitive creature.  Some  of  these  times  she'll  lose 
her  whole  head,  instead  of  her  nose. 

Mother  Goose  {looking  around).  But  I  don't 
see  her  anywhere. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  No,  you  remember  how 
much  trouble  she  has  had  with  her  nose  ever  since 
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the  Blackbird  nipped  it  off.  Dr.  Bumblebee 
fastened  it  on  pretty  well  with  beeswax,  but  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  she  sits  around  the 
stove  it  tumbles  off  occasionally.  So  she  thought 
it  would  be  safer  for  her  to  stay  at  home. 

Father  Gander.  Oh,  well,  let  her  stay 
there  if  she  wants  to.  But  now  I  want  to  give 
you  my  reason  for  calling  you  together. 

All.     Beason,  reason,  we  don't  like  reason. 

Father  Gander.  I  know  it,  and  your  mother 
has  very  foolishly  allowed  you  to  grow  up  that 
way.  But  things  will  change  when  I'm  at  the 
helm.  And  so,  to  begin  at  once,  I  want  to  know 
if  you  have  heard  that  Santa  Claus  wants  to  re- 
sign his  job  ?  (All  groan  and  then  cry,  "  JVo,  no, 
no")  It  is  true ;  he  declares  the  work  has  be- 
come too  much  for  him.  (Cries  of  "  He  can't  " 
"  He  shan't !  ")  Now  don't  interrupt  me ;  he  de- 
clares he  will  resign  just  as  soon  as (Groans 

are  repeated)  Now  wait  and  hear  me  through. 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  will  resign  as  soon  as 
he  finds  a  suitable  successor.  (Great  laughter, 
well  prolonged)  You  seem  to  think  that  is  very 
funny.  It  doesn't  strike  me  that  way  at  all.  Do 
you  think  a  successor  is  impossible  to  find? 
(Cries,  " So  it  is,  a  suitable  one")  But  it  can  be 
done,  my  children,  it  really  can  be  done.  (Cries 
of  "  Where  is  he,  where  is  he  f  ")  Of  course  it 
must  be  some  one  who  understands  mortals  and 
who  has  done  much  for  their  children. 
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Old  Woman  in  Shoe  {coming  down).  How 
would  I  do  ?     {Laughter.) 

Taffy  {coming  dovm).  What  do  you  know 
about  the  children  of  mortals  ? 

Old  Woman  in  Shoe.  Well,  couldn't  I  whip 
them  all  soundly  and  send  them  to  bed  ?  I'm  a 
practiced  hand  at  that. 

Mother  Goose.  Yes,  but  that  isn't  the 
fashion  in  Earthland  nowadays,  and  you  would 
soon  be  turned  out  of  office  if  you  kept  up  your 
favorite  pastime.  No.  I  think  just  as  my  chil- 
dren do,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  suitable 
successor  to  dear  Santa  Glaus,  and  so  he  will 
have  to  remain  at  his  post  for  a  few  centuries 
longer. 

Father  Gander.  Your  mother  is  altogether 
too  modest  and  unassuming.  I  have  been  trying 
to  convince  her  that  she  is  just  the  person  to  suc- 
ceed Santa  Glaus,  Avith  my  help,  of  course.  And 
I  invited  you  all  here,  thinking  you  might  agree 
with  me,  and  therefore  could  persuade  her  to  send 
word  to  Santa  Claus  that  she  is  ready  to  do  the 
work. 

Boy  Blue.  Well,  perhaps  you  might  both  do 
the  work,  with  my  help. 

Miss  Muffett.     What  in  the  world  could  you 

do  ?    Now  /  might  undertake 

Boy  Blue.  You!  What  nonsense.  You 
who  are  scared  to  death  at  a  spider,  how  could 
you  go  down  a  dark  hole  of  a  chimney  ?    But  I 
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could  blow  iny  horn  like  this  {blows  horn)  and 
everybody  would  know  I  was  coming.   {All  laugh.) 

Tom.  That  would  be  a  blunder.  Santa  Claus 
goes  quietly,  you  must  remember.  But  I  am  just 
the  one  to  help  you,  Father  Gander  and  Mother 
Goose.     I'm  a  good  runner,  you  know. 

Simple  Simon.  Why  can't  I  help?  Old 
Santa  doesn't  go  down  the  chimney  any  longer, 
and  I  could  catch  lots  of  fish  for  the  boys  and 
girls. 

Bachelor.  How  foolish  you  all  are.  I  am 
the  one  to  do  the  work  with  my  wheelbarrow. 
{Cries  of  "  But  your  wheelbarrow  breaks") 

Queen  of  Hearts  {coming  down).     I  am  sure 

I  should  be  the  one  to  help.     Every  one 

{Bells  heard?) 

Father  Gander.  But  hark!  There  comes 
Santa  Claus  himself.  Now  keep  still,  every  one 
of  you,  and  let  me  manage  the  whole  thing. 

{Enter    Santa    Claus,    r.      All    cry    '''Merry 
Christmas") 

Santa  Claus.  Well,  what  a  lot  of  you  here. 
You've  no  business  running  away  from  Earthland 
at  this  time  of  year ;  the  babies  will  miss  you. 

All.     We're  going  back  soon. 

Father  Gander.  And  how  are  you,  dear 
Santa  Claus?  Beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities 
of  age  a  little  ? 

Santa  Claus.    Infirmities  fiddlesticks  1 
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Who  dares  to  even  hint  that  I  know  anything 
about  them  ?  {Struts  about.)  Can't  you  see  I'm 
just  as  young  as  I  ever  was  ? 

Father  Gander.  There  is  a  rumor  flying 
about  that  you  are  tired  of  your  Christmas  work 
and  desired  to  resign. 

Santa  Clatts.  Stuff  and  nonsense !  That  was 
bruited  about  by  an  enemy. 

Father  Gander.  But  they  say  also  that  you 
are  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  old  fashioned 
and  decidedly  out  of  date,  and  that  you  would 
resign  if  you  could  find  a  successor. 

Santa  Claus  (striding  about  angrily).  I  wish 
I  could  get  my  hands  on  the  man  or  woman  that 
started  that  story.  Old  fashioned !  Out  of  date  ! 
Want  a  successor !  Why  just  look  at  my  pack, 
will  you  ?  (Turns  his  bach  so  that  they  can  see 
his  full  pack.  Mother  Goose  characters  all  shout 
"  Hurrah  for  old  Santa  Claus !  He'll  never, 
never,  never  resign  !  ") 

Mother  Goose  (aside  to  Father  Gander) 
Well  now,  Father  Gander,  I  trust  you  are  satisfied 

Father  Gander.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  1 
am  satisfied,  but  I  am  convinced. 

Mother  Goose.     Convinced  of  what  ? 

Father  Gander.    That  we'll  have  to  wait  a. 
few  hundred  years  more  before  we  step  into  old 
Santa's  shoes.     But  I  still  think  that  you  could 
do  the  work  with  my  assistance. 
(Music*) 
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(Mother  Goose  and  Father  Gander  take 
centre  of  stage,  the  Mother  Goose  characters 
group  around  them.  Santa  comes  forward  to 
footlights.  Tableau  with  lights.  At  close  of 
tableau  curtain  falls  on  Mother  Goose  charac- 
ters, leaving  Santa  Claus  alone  on  the  stage, 
from  which  points  he  distributes  the  gifts  in  his 
pack.) 


SOME  QUEER  CHRISTMAS  CHILDREN 

(An  Exercise  for  Six  Little  Children) 

Characters 

Holland  )  Russia      j 

Sweden     l  Girls.        Spain        j-  Boys, 
Germany  )  Armenia  ) 

Costumes 

Holland.  Dark,  plain  gown,  short,  tight- 
fitting  waist  and  scant  skirt ;  dark,  rough  flannel 
would  be  suitable.  Close-fitting,  white  cotton 
cap,  wooden  shoes. 

Sweden.  Plain  tight-fitting  waist,  with  long, 
full,  white  sleeves,  skirt  short  and  full,  long, 
white  apron.  White  cap  made  with  straight 
band  around  the  head,  and  full  crown.  The 
apron,  sleeves  and  cap  must  be  made  stiff  with 
starch. 

Germany.  Much  the  same  as  Holland,  except 
that  the  dress  should  be  made  of  bright,  woolen 
stuff.  Heavy  leather  shoes.  On  the  head  a  cap 
of  red  wool  with  long  tassel. 

Russia.  Short,  loose  cloak,  knee  trousers, 
high  boots,  broad-brimmed,  pointed-crowned  hat. 

Spain.  White  coat  with  a  flower  in  the  but- 
tonhole, loose,  white  trousers,  broad-brimmed  hat, 
30 
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around  the  crown  a  band  of  bright-colored  ribbon 
with  long  ends. 

Armenia.  Turkish  costume.  Turban  of  white, 
long,  baggy  trousers,  red  sash  with  long  ends. 

These  costumes  may  be  found  illustrated  in  any 
good  history  of  the  world,  or  book  of  travels. 
Inexpensive  material  should  be  used  for  the  cos- 
tumes. 

General  Directions 
The  children  march  upon  the  stage  in  time  to 
music,  and  take  their  places  across  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  in  a  half  circle.  As  each  one  recites 
his  or  her  lines  he  or  she  steps  out  of  the  circle  to 
the  front  of  the  stage  returning  to  place  at  close 
of  recital.  The  opening  verses  are  recited  in 
unison.  The  children  should  be  trained  to  speak 
the  words  slowly  and  distinctly. 

No.  1.    Kecitation  for  All 

Children  far,  and  children  near, 
Watch  for  Christmas  time  so  dear. 
No  other  words  so  joyous  sound 
As  when  the  story  goes  around, 
"  Christmas  is  here,  Christmas  is  here." 

From  the  lands  so  far  from  you 
We've  come  to  tell  the  story  true. 
How  we  keep  glad  Christmas  Day, 
All  we  do,  and  all  we  say 
When  Christmas  is  here,  when  Christmas 
is  here. 
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No.  2.    Recitation 

Holland.  In  my  country  we  talk  about 
Kriss  Kringle,  and  we  are  pretty  good  to  him 
over  there,  too.  We  don't  expect  him  to  scram- 
ble down  a  dark,  smoky  chimney.  We  put 
our  wooden  shoes  out-of-doors  where  he  can  get 
at  them  easily.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  {Puts 
hand  up  to  mouth  as  if  whispering^)  Last  year  I 
put  my  father's  big  shoes  out,  and  the  good  old 
Kriss  Kringle  filled  them  up  full. 

No.  3.     Recitation 

Sweden.  We  have  all  the  good  times  in  our 
land  that  are  known  to  other  children,  but  we  do 
one  thing  there  that  is  done  nowhere  else.  No 
matter  how  poor  the  home  may  be,  heads  of 
wheat,  barley  or  other  grain,  and  often  bits  of 
meat  or  suet,  as  well,  are  tied  to  a  stake  out-of- 
doors  for  the  birds'  Christmas  feast. 

No.  4.    Recitation 

Germany.  It  is  said  that  the  first  Christmas 
tree  was  set  up  in  Germany.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  never  forgotten  there  at  the  present  day. 
Then,  too,  we  have  the  Knave  Ruprecht,  who 
comes  into  the  homes  wearing  a  mask  and  a  long 
cloak.  He  calls  each  child  by  name  and  asks 
about  his  behavior  during  the  past  year,  leaving  a 
switch  for  each  naughty  act  and  candies  for  each 
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good  one.  In  the  Hartz  Mountains  they  have  a 
visitor  known  as  the  Habersock.  A  man  or  boy 
puts  on  a  long  cloak  and  a  mask ;  then  he  carries 
an  immense  forked  bough  between  the  prongs  of 
which  a  broom  is  placed.  He  pushes  this  broom 
into  the  faces  of  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
keeping  up  his  rough  play  until  some  one  guesses 
his  name. 

No.  5.    Recitation 

Russia.  Over  in  my  queer  land  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  cold,  we  too  make  merry  on 
Christmas  Eve.  As  many  boys  as  can  be  found 
to  go  together  dress  themselves  in  the  tanned 
skins  of  animals,  and  thus  disguised  visit  as  many 
homes  as  possible  before  late  bedtime.  They  play 
many  funny  tricks  in  keeping  with  the  animal's 
skins  that  they  wear,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
us  children  as  well  as  the  grown-ups. 

No.  6.    Recitation 

Spain.  We  keep  Christmas  as  a  solemn  re- 
ligious feast.  We  do  not  expect  Santa  Claus, 
Kriss  Kringle  or  St.  Nicholas  over  there.  But  we 
look  for  the  return  of  the  three  wise  men  from 
Bethlehem,  and  we  expect  them  to  leave  gifts  all 
along  the  way.  To  receive  these  gifts  we  place 
our  shoes  outside  the  doors  and  windows.  We 
often  present  to  each  other  a  little  toy  called  the 
"  Nativity."     It   shows  the  shepherds,  the  lowly 
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stable  with  its  manger,  and  the  Holy  Family. 
Some  of  these  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents 
while  others  cost  many  dollars. 

No.  7.    Kecitation 

Armenia.  Over  in  my  country  we  have  every 
year  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  holidays,  but 
Christmas  is  greater  than  all  the  rest.  The 
houses  are  all  put  in  order  and  each  one  of  the 
family  makes  a  visit  to  the  public  baths.  On 
Christmas  Eve  in  even  the  poorest  families  a 
dozen  candles  are  lighted,  then  the  father  tells 
stories  of  the  glad  Christmas  time,  until  the  can- 
dles burn  out.  On  Christmas  day  the  men  call 
around  among  their  friends  and  neighbors.  They 
make  no  Christmas  presents  in  Armenia  except  to 
the  poor  people  and  the  children.  So  you  see 
they  have  the  best  of  it  over  there. 

No.  8.    Song  for  all  on  stage 
(Tune :     "  Bold  the  Fort:') 

"We  are  merry  little  children, 

Come  from  far  away. 
Now,  we've  told  our  stories  truthful 

Of  glad  Christmas  Day. 

(Chorus) 
Sing  hurrah  !  hurrah  for  Christmas, 

"Tis  the  day  so  dear. 
All  the  children,  wide  world  over 

Laugh  when  it  is  near. 
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We  are  merry  little  children, 

Stories  we  have  told, 
Of  the  Hollander  and  Spaniard, 

And  the  Kussian  bold. 

Tales  of  merry  German  children, 

And  Armenia,  true. 
Of  the  Swedes  where  birds  are  given 

Christmas  feasting,  too. 

(They  repeat  from,  beginning  while  inarching  off 
platform^ 

[If  there  are  one  or  two  good  voices  among  the 
children,  the  verses  may  be  taken  as  a  solo  or 
duet  with  all  of  the  children  joining  in  the 
chorus.) 


THE   REFORMED  CHRISTMAS 

(A  Dialogue  for  Six  Girls) 

Characters.— Emily,  Louisa,  Mabel,  Julia, 

Lucie,  Grace. 
Costumes. — Ordinary  home  suits. 
Scene. — Cozy  interior. 

(Emily,    Louisa,    Mabel,    Julia,    Lucie  dis- 
covered.    All   seated  in  low  rockers  and  very 
busy  with  fancy-work.) 
Emily.    Well,  I  must  confess  I  shall  be  glad 

when    Christmas   is  over.     I  have  worked  over 

these  collar  holders  until  I  see  them  even  when  I 

close  my  eyes  at  night. 

Louise.     No  wonder  if  they  are  all  as  elaborate 

as  that  one. 

Emily.     Well,  what  would  people  think  if  I 

were  to  give  them  shabby  little  gifts  ? 

Mabel.    Yes,  that's  the  way  with  all  of  us, 

"What  will  people  think"  enters  so  largely  into 

all  our  Christmas  giving. 

Julia.     Oh,  Mabel,  you  are  not  making  that 

pretty  hair-receiver  because  of  what  people  will 

think. 

^ucie     That  is  just  what  she  is  doing  it  for. 

Her  aunt  always  sends  her  a  pretty  gift,  and  she 
36 
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doesn't  want  her  to  think  that  she  is  stingy  and 
forgetful,  so  she  will  send  her  that  dainty  hair- 
receiver. 

Emily  {sighing  deeply).  Well,  I  hope  your 
aunt  will  not  be  so  unlucky  as  I  was  last  Christmas. 
I  received  ten  hairpin-holders  of  as  many  different 
shades  of  blue.     My  room  is  blue,  you  know. 

Julia.  Oh,  Emily,  that's  hard  to  believe,  ten 
different  shades  of  blue ! 

Emily.  It's  the  truth.  I  didn't  suppose  that 
there  were  so  many  different  shades  of  that  color. 
But  the  pretty  trifles,  for  they  are  pretty,  are 
there  to  speak  for  themselves.  I  put  them  into  a 
box  to  give  away  this  Christmas.  {All  exclaim.) 
Well,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  can't  hang  them  all  up, 
for  we  haven't  ten  blue  rooms  at  our  house. 

Lucie.  We  are  glad  that  she  told  us  about  it, 
girls.     She  cannot  work  them  off  on  us. 

Mabel.  But,  seriously,  girls,  I  for  one  am 
tired  of  the  present  custom  of  Christmas  giving. 

Louise.  Oh,  now,  Mabel,  don't  mount  the 
pulpit.  I  notice  you  were  just  as  pleased  to  be 
remembered  as  any  of  us  last  year. 

Mabel.  Indeed  I  was,  but  a  five  cent  card 
gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  Emily  received  from 
her  ten  hairpin-holders. 

Julia.  Judging  from  Emily's  remarks  how 
delighted  you  must  have  been  over  that  card! 
{Laughter.) 

Emily.    Oh !  of  course  you  all  laugh,  but  the 
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matter  is  becoming  very  serious.  Last  year  I 
spent  exactly  ten  dollars  on  Christmas  presents, 
yet  I  didn't  send  one  person  a  gift  costing  over 
ten  cents  outside  of  my  labor,  and  I  received  in 
return  a  lot  of  dust  catchers  that  I  didn't  need, 
and  often  didn't  know  what  to  do  with. 

Lucie.     Such  as  hairpin-holders !     (Laughter?) 

Mabel.  And  if  you  had  taken  that  ten 
dollars 

Louise  {interrupting  with  mock  air  of  superi- 
ority).    And  given  it  to  some  worthy  family. 

Mabel.  Now  don't  make  fun,  Louise.  I  do 
wish  we  could  do  some  really  practical  work  for 
Christmas. 

Louise.  Well,  it's  too  late  this  year.  I've 
spent  all  of  my  shekels  for  embroidery  silk,  lace, 
ribbons  and  other  fripperies. 

Lucie.  You  speak  of  ribbons ;  I  hope  you  are 
not  about  to  enter  upon  the  hairpin-holder  industry. 

Louise.  "No,  indeed,  but  some  people  will  open 
their  eyes  wide,  when  they  discover  the  really 
beautiful  things  that  I  can  make. 

Grace  (enters  r.  ;  comes  to  others).  "Well,  well, 
how  busy  we  all  are.  I  went  to  your  house, 
Emily,  and  your  mother  said  you  were  at  Julia's, 
but  I  didn't  expect  to  find  the  rest  of  you  here.  I 
am  so  fortunate — (drops  into  a  chai?*)  and  tired. 

Mabel.  Well,  take  out  your  work.  Every 
one  who  joins  this  circle  has  to  "  get  busy." 

Grace.     I  haven't  any  work. 
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All.     "No  work." 

Julia.  Why,  that's  treason,  not  to  have  any 
work  at  Christmas  time. 

Lucie.  And  yet  you  complained  a  moment 
ago  of  being  tired. 

Emily.  What  have  you  been  about  the  last 
day  or  two?  Every  time  that  I  called  at  your 
house,  your  mother  always  said  "  out  "  and  didn't 
vouchsafe  an  explanation  as  to  where  you  were. 

Grace.  That's  just  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  girls  are  all  here. 
You  knoAv  the  little  shoemaker  who  has  that  box 
of  a  shop  on  Main  Street  ? 

Louise.  Yes,  some  people  call  him  the 
"  tipsy  shoemaker." 

Grace.  He  never  was  that  way  until  his  wife 
and  little  boy  died,  two  years  ago,  within  a  week 
of  each  other. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  believe  I've  heard  that  before. 
I  remember  the  Christmas  after  his  wife  and  child 
died;  he  began  acting  badly  soon  after  and — 
and 

Grace.  Yes,  and  so  every  one  has  just  left 
him  alone  in  his  misery. 

Louise.     And  are  you  trying  to  reform  him  ? 

Grace  {rising  excitedly).  No ;  but,  girls,  it 
seems  he  has  a  sister  who  is  a  widow  with  one 
little  boy,  and  he  and  the  sister  have  been  trying 
for  a  year  to  save  money  enough  to  bring  her  here 
so  that  she  can  make  a  home  for  him,  and  keep 
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him  comfortable  and — straight,  you  know.  So 
the  business  men  have  made  up  a  purse  and  sent 
it  to  her  ;  she  is  to  arrive  the  day  before  Christmas 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  some  of  us 
girls  to  take  our  Christmas  money,  hire  a  woman 
to  clean  up  the  house,  and 

Louise.  Dear  me !  I'd  just  love  to  do  it, 
but  I've  spent  every  cent  of  my  money. 

Mabel.  I'm  glad  I  have  a  little  left.  I'd  like 
nothing  better  than  to  help  fix  his  house  all  up, 
buy  some  new  curtains  and  so  on. 

Grace.  That's  what  I  thought.  The  grown 
people  are  to  provide  the  Christmas  dinner  and  it 
does  seem  as  if  we  girls  might  help  in  some  way. 

Louise.  There !  Mabel,  how  soon  your  wish 
is  realized  ;  here  is  some  practical  Christinas  work. 

Emily  {rising  and  stuffing  her  work  into  bag). 
Yes,  and  I'm  done  making  foolish  trinkets  ;  my 
purse  and  time  are  yours,  Grace.  (Strikes  an 
attitude.     Laughter^) 

Louise  {repeating  Emily's  business).  My 
purse  is  empty,  but  my  time  is  yours.  But, 
wait;  I'll  ask  the  folks  to  give  me  the  money 
that  they  were  to  spend  on  my  Christmas  gifts. 
Why,  think  of  it!  there  will  be  enough  to  buy  the 
little  shoemaker  a  rocking-chair. 

Grace.  Which  is  something  he  doesn't  possess 
now.  You  never  saw  so  forlorn  a  place.  One 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  he  goes  to  the  saloon  for 
comfort.     {All  rise  hurriedly  and  put  away  work.) 
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Mabel.  At  last  we  have  found  some  practical 
Christmas  work.  How  much  better  than  making 
bags  and  boxes,  or  other  cumberers  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Grace.  Come  over  to  my  house,  all  of  you, 
and  talk  to  mother.  She  will  tell  us  just  what 
to  do. 

{Exeunt  R.,  noisily.) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

(A  Christmas  dialogue  for  three  girls) 

Characters.— Emily  and  Grace — little  girls  ; 
Christmas  Spirit — a  larger  girl. 

Costumes. — Emily  and  Grace,  ordinary  home 
suits.  Christmas  Spirit,  long,  loose  white 
gown,  hair  floioing  and  heavily  powdered. 

Scene. — An  ordinary  interior.  A  curtain  of 
netting  must  he  dropped  midway  of  stage  oefore 
entrance  of  Christmas  Spirit.  Stage  dark 
save  a  kerosene  lamp  placed  on  small  table  near 
Emily  and  Grace. 

(Emily  and  Grace  are  discovered  seated  in  little 
rockers  at  f.  c,  Grace  facing  r.,  Emily  l.) 

Emily.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  Santa  Claus  is  coming 
to-night.  I  can  hardly  wait.  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  the  other  day. 

Grace.  Oh,  did  you?  How  did  you  know 
where  to  send  it  ? 

Emily.  I  didn't  know  for  sure,  but  I  put  on 
the  envelope  in  my  very  best  writing,  "  To  Dear 
Santa  Claus."  Then  I  put  a  stamp  on  it  and  gave 
it  to  our  postman  ;  he  knows  where  everybody 
lives. 

Grace.  But  maybe  he'll  take  it  to  the  wrong 
Santa  Claus. 

42 
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Emily.  Why,  how  could  he  ?  There's  only 
one  Santa  Claus. 

Grace  {shaking  her  head  and  rocking  fast). 
No,  no,  there  are  two  of  them. 

Emily.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Who 
told  you  that  ? 

Grace  {slowly).  Well,  no  one  told  me  just 
exactly  that,  but  you  know  the  other  day  you 
said  he  would  bring  me  just  what  I  wanted  if  I'd 
write  him  a  letter. 

Emily.  So  he  will ;  he  has  everything  in  his 
house  that  anybody  can  want,  and  he's  awfully 
rich — the  richest  person  in  the  world,  I  guess. 

Grace.  I  know  that's  what  you  told  me 
before,  but  when  I  said  to  my  papa,  "  Santa 
Claus  is  awfully  rich,  Emily  said  so,"  he  laughed. 
Then  he  said,  "  Well,  maybe  hers  is,  but  ours  is 
poor  enough,  I  'sure  you  ;  "  so  don't  you  see  there 
must  be  two  of  'em  ? 

Emily.  Maybe  that's  so.  I  never  thought  of 
that  before. 

Grace.  And  wouldn't  it  be  just  awful  if  your 
letter  should  go  to  the  poor  Santa  Claus  ? 

Emily.  Oh,  my  !  wouldn't  it  ?  I  believe  I'll 
write  another  one  and  put  "  To  the  rich  Santa 
Claus  "  on  the  envelope. 

Grace.  You  can't ;  it's  too  late  now.  He's 
all  hitched  up  and  started  by  this  time. 

Emily.  That's  so.  {Sighs.)  Well,  I  just  hope 
the  rich  one  will  get  it.    I  wonder  if  that's  the 
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reason  our  washerwoman's  little  girl  never  gets 
much  for  Christmas  ? 

Grace.     Doesn't  she  ? 

Emily.  JSTo.  She  told  me  this  morning  that 
Santa  didn't  bring  her  a  thing  last  Christmas  but 
a  stick  of  candy. 

Grace.     Maybe  she  isn't  a  good  little  girl  ? 

Emily.  Oh,  but  she  is ;  she's  better'n  I  am. 
When  I  told  mamma  about  it  she  said,  "  P'rhaps 
Santa's  presents  ran  out  before  he  got  to  her 
house,  and  we'd  have  to  try  to  make  it  up  to  her 
this  }>-ear." 

Grace.  So  that  shows  there  must  be  two 
Santas,  'cause  the  rich  one's  presents  couldn't  ever 
ran  out. 

Emily.  That's  so.  Oh,  dear  !  I  am  so  worried 
for  fear  that  my  letter  has  gone  to  the  wrong  one. 
Did  you  write  a  letter,  Grace  ? 

Grace.  No,  I  thought  there  was  no  use,  be- 
cause papa  said  our  Santa  Claus  was  poor. 

Emily.  Maybe  he  doesn't  know  which  one  is 
yours. 

Grace.  Oh,  yes,  he  does  ;  papas  know  every- 
thing. 

{Soft  music  ;  gauze  curtain  falls  at  rear,  Christ- 
mas Spirit  slowly  enters  r.,  behind  gauze  cur- 
tain.) 

Emily.  Where's  that  music  ?  I  didn't  know 
that  your  mamma  could  play. 
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Grace.  She  can't,  but  look !  {Points  and 
rises.) 

Emily  (turns  around,  and  catches  hold  of  Grace). 
Oh,  who  is  it  that  ? 

Grace.  I  don't  know,  but  don't  be  afraid. 
She  looks  good  ;  she'll  not  hurt  us. 

Christmas  Spirit.  No,  little  ones,  I  will  not 
harm  you.     (Slowly  crosses  to  L.,  while  speaking.) 

Grace.  Did  Santa  Claus  send  you?  The 
rich  one,  I  mean. 

Christmas  Spirit.  No,  dear.  I  am  some- 
thing better  than  Santa  Claus.  I  am  the  Christ- 
mas Spirit.  I  was  born  with  the  dear  Christ  Child 
in  the  lowly  manger.  On  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  I  go  forth  to  strengthen  and  purify  the 
hearts  of  all  people  who  will  receive  me.  I  bring 
good  will  to  men,  making  those  who  welcome  me 
kind,  loving  and  patient  with  all  the  world,  and 
grateful  to  the  good  Father  above  for  all  his 
benefits. 

Emily.  Can  every  one  see  you  when  you 
come  ? 

Christmas  Spirit.  Yes,  unless  their  eyes  are 
covered  with  the  thick  veils  of  pride,  envy  and 
selfishness ;  to  such  I  am  ever  invisible.  But 
to  you,  dear  little  girls,  I  come  with  my  blessing, 
and  now  since  you  have  seen  me  you  cannot  be 
unhappy  even  though  your  little  stockings  should 
be  empty  in  the  morning.  So  now  remember, 
Christmas  means  more  than  loads   of    presents 
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from  old  Santa  Claus.  It  means  the  Spirit  ol 
the  Blessed  Christ  Child,  peace,  joy  and  unselfish- 
ness, and  may  you  both  keep  this  Spirit  in  your 
hearts  the  long  year  through. 

(Exit  L.) 

Grace.    My !  Wasn't  she  lovely  ? 

Emily.  Yes,  and  I  don't  care  now  whether 
my  letter  went  to  the  poor  or  the  rich  Santa 
Claus,  and  I'm  going  straight  home  to  hunt  up 
some  presents  for  the  washerwoman's  little  girl. 

Grace.  All  right,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  find 
something  for  her  too. 

Emily  {putting  her  arm  about  Grace).  Let 
us  never  forget  what  she  said  to  us. 

Grace.     We  never,  never  will. 

{They  move  off  R.,  then,  arms  around  each  other,  re- 
peating the  sentence,  "  Peace,  joy,  unselfish- 
ness") 


THE  CHRISTMAS  GARDEN 

(An  exercise  for  six  girls) 

Char/^ters. — Mistress  of  the  Garden. 
Spirits  of  the  Rose,  Lily,  Pink  and  Pansy, 
tlvb  Snow  Sprite. 

ScEi-*^. — A  garden  in  the  winter.  Evergreen 
ir*-es  may  be  placed  about  the  stage,  also  dead 
fashes. 

P'*stumes. — Mistress  of  Garden —  Walking 
wstume,  furs.  Spirits  of  Flowers — Each 
wears  long  veil  of  white  gauze,  covering  the  head 
and  entire  costume.  Rose  wears  red  gown. 
Lily,  yellow  or  white.  Pink,  pink.  Pansy, 
purple.  Snow  Sprite — Long,  loose  white 
cloak  enveloping  the  figure,  and  made  in  red- 
riding-hood  style  with  a  pointed  hood  over  the 
head.  This  cloak  should  be  heavily  covered 
with  cotton  batting,  attached  with  strong  stitches. 

Mistress  of  Garden  {enters  r.,  walks  up  and 
down  stage  while  gvving  lines). 

Lonely  is  my  garden  dear, 
Not  a  flower  blooming  here. 
Roses,  lilies,  pansies  all 
Faded,  gone  beyond  recall. 
Not  a  bloom  on  either  side. 
Nothing  left  of  all  their  pride : 
47 
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Nothing  left ;  no  bloom  to  show 
All  I  loved  and  cherished  so. 
Not  a  single  flower  to  smile, 
Nought  that  can  my  care  beguile. 

[Soft  music  behind  scenes y  any  tender,  plaintive 
air  played  on  a  flute  or  similar  instrument.) 

Hark  !  what  means  that  soothing  air  ? 
Ah  !  it  lifts  my  load  of  care. 
Footsteps,  too,  I  surely  hear, 
Drawing  softly,  swiftly  near. 

{She  goes  up.) 
(Rose  spirit  enters  L.,  comes  down  slowly  while 
gi/ving  lines.) 
Rose. 

This  is  the  place  where  once  I  reigned  as 

queen, 
No  trace  is  left,  no  twig  or  leaf  of  green. 

{Spirit  of  Lily   enters   L. ;   repeats  business  of 
Rose.) 
Lily. 

So,  Rose,  you  too  have  come  to  view  the  spot 
Where  once  we  bloomed,  yet  now  by  all  for. 
got. 

{Spirit  of  Pink  enters  L.  ;  repeats  former  business.) 
Pink. 

Alas !  that  change  like  this  must  still  be  true, 
Death  and  decay  where  we  in  beauty  green 
grew. 
{Spirit  of  Pansy  enters  L.  ;  repeats  former  busi- 
ness.) 
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Pansy. 

Forgotten  are  we  all,  when  our  bright  bloom 
departs. 

Mistress  of  Garden  {coming  forward). 

Not  so,  your  memory  lives  within  my  "  heart 

of  hearts." 
I  seem  to  see  you  stand  in  beautiful  array  ; 
Oh,  gentle  spirits,  linger  !     Ever  near  me  stay. 

(Enter    Snow    Sprite,    r.  /    music  ceases,   and 
Spirits  of  Flowers  huddle  together  at  c.) 

Snow  Sprite.  Oh,  spirits  so  beautiful,  you 
cling  together  in  fear.  But  wherefore  ?  I  could 
not  harm  you  if  I  would,  since  you  are  but  spirits, 
and  I  would  not  if  I  could.  You  should  not  feel 
unkindly  toward  me.  You  have  had  your  day. 
Can  you  not  let  me  have  mine  ? 

Mistress  of  Garden.  But  you  cannot  give 
to  me  what  these  gentle  flowers  have  given. 
There  is  neither  beauty  nor  sweetness  in  your 
touch. 

Snow  Sprite.  My  friend,  you  make  a  sad 
mistake ;  each  snowdrop  that  I  send  is  a  thing  of 
wondrous  beauty,  as  you  will  discover  if  you  will 
examine  it  closely.  Besides,  I  will  cover  these 
unsightly  bushes  and  walks  with  a  mantle  of 
beauty,  which,  while  it  may  possess  no  fragrance, 
is  purer  than  any  other  earthly  thing. 

Mistress  of  Garden.  That  may  be  true,  but 
you  are  cold,  so  cold.     (Shivers.) 

Spirits  (together). 
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Cold,  cold,  oh,  so  cold,  poor  snow, 
Nought  beneath  your  touch  can  grow. 

{They  shiver  and  draw  more  closely  together.) 

Snow  Speite.  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
you  all  seem  to  have  forgotten.  I  bring  with  me 
the  greatest  earthly  gift,  the  Christ  Child. 

All.     True,  true. 

Snow  Speite.  Though  there  may  be  in  some 
places  some  flowers  blooming  on  Christmas  Day, 
yet  it  is  not  when  they  are  in  the  height  of  their 
glory  and  beauty  that  we  keep  his  natal  day.  No, 
but  when  the  winter  reigns,  when  the  nights  are 
long,  and  when  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  sky  and  do 
the  best  I  can  in  every  zone,  than  do  we  celebrate 
the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Misteess  of  Gaeden.  But  my  heart  is  sad 
in  thinking  of  that  day.  When  all  others  are 
merry,  I  alone  am  sad.  I  am  not  sad  in  the 
summer  time  with  my  flowers  about  me ;  they  help 
me  to  forget  my  lonely  heart  and  all  my  crosses. 

Snow  Speite,  Surely  the  blessed  Christ  Child 
should  help  you  to  do  this  also.  Were  it  not  for 
his  coming  would  even  the  flowers  in  their  loveli- 
ness be  able  to  cheer  your  heart  ?  Does  not  all 
that  we  have  and  are  centre  about  the  blessed 
Child  in  the  manger  ? 

Misteess  of  Gaeden.  Ah !  dear  Snow  Sprite, 
you  are  right. 

Snow  Speite.    And  to-morrow  is  the  Merry 
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Christmas  time.  I  will  dress  this  dreary  garden 
in  garments  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  every  brown 
branch  shall  glisten  with  a  million  diamonds  in 
honor  of  the  coming  of  the  Child  of  Bethlehem, 
and  you,  dear  spirits  of  the  flowers,  shall  still 
linger  near  the  spots  wThere  buried  deep  in  the 
earth  your  roots  await  the  hastening  spring. 

{The  four  spirits  fall  on  knees  in  line,  Snow 
Sprite  at  r.,  Mistress  of  Garden  at  l. 
They  all  sing  thefollovnng.) 

Song 

{Tune  :  "  Whiter  than  Snow,"  omitting  chorus.) 

Ho!    Christmas  is  coming,  the  Snow  Sprite  is 

here. 
Yes,  Christmas  is  coming  with  all  its  good  cheer ; 
We'll  never  be  lonely,  we'll  never  be  sad, 
But  singing  "  good  will,"  we'll  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  coming,  the  Snow  Sprite  will 

play, 
And  whiten  the  earth  for  dear  Christmas  Day. 
The  garden  so  brown  a  white  mantle  shall  wear ; 
Then  rejoice,  oh,  rejoice,  "  good  will's  "  in  the  air. 

"Weep  not  for  the  flowers,  they'll  come  in  the 

Spring, 
And  now  'round  the  garden  their  sweet  Spirits 

cling. 
Be  glad  for  the  Christmas,  the  Child  and  the  Star, 
And  cling  to  their  meaning  wherever  you  are. 

Tableau 
CURTAIN 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  HOLIDAYS 

(An  exercise  for  the  New  Year) 

Almost  any  one  of  the  nineteen  characters  for  this 
entertainment  may  be  taken  by  either  sex.  Time 
and  Change  should  be  of  nearly  the  same  height 
and,  also,  taller  than  the  other  characters. 

Characters. — Time,  Change,  Schoolboy,  Maiden, 
Woman,  Laborer,  Old  Year,  New  Year, 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor 
Day,  May  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Flag  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas. 

Costumes 

Time — Long,  loose,  white  robe,  white  wig  and 
beard  ;  carries  either  hour-glass  or  sickle. 

Change — Long  loose  robe  of  many  colors,  as 
fantastic  as  possible. 

Schoolboy,  Maiden  and  Woman — Ordinary 
costumes. 

Laborer — Ordinary  suit  of  working  man. 

Old  Year — Long,  loose,  gray  robe,  white  wig 
and  beard. 

New  Year — Small  boy,  white  suit,  any  style. 

Lincoln's  Birthday — Plain  suit  of  black  ;  carries 
an  American  flag  over  one  shoulder  and  a  fence 
rail  over  the  other. 

62 
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St.  Valentine's  Day — Long,  loose  robe  of  red 
cambric,  thickly  scattered  with  white  hearts, 
(These  may  be  made  of  white  or  blue  cambric  and 
pasted  on  the  cambric  foundation.) 

Washington's  Birthday — Continental  uniform, 
white  wig. 

St.  Patrick's  Day — Suit  of  green,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  black  suit  with  decorations  of  green  ; 
hat  with  bands  of  green. 

Arbor  Day — If  taken  by  boy,  ordinary  suit, 
carrying  boughs  of  trees.  If  taken  by  girl,  white 
dress,  plentifully  trimmed  with  green  leaves,  girdle 
of  leaves,  also  wreath  of  same. 

May  Day — White  dress  trimmed  with  flowers, 
wreath  and  girdle  of  same. 

Decoration  Day — Black  costume,  either  girl  or 
boy,  draped  with  American  flag;  wreath  of 
flowers  hanging  on  each  arm. 

Flag  Day — Black  suit,  if  boy,  with  many  small 
flags  fastened  upon  it.  White  dress,  if  girl,  with 
flags  similarly  placed  ;  carries  flag. 

Fourth  of  July — Red,  white  and  blue  costume 
arranged  to  suit  fancy  of  wearer. 

Labor  Day — Blouse  and  overalls ;  carries 
shovel  and  pick  if  boy ;  if  girl,  calico  dress,  sweep- 
ing cap,  and  carries  broom  and  mop. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Puritan,  or  Puritan  maid 
en's  costume. 

Christmas — Well-known  costume  of  Santa 
Claus. 
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SCENE. — Ordinary  platform  of  stage.  Three 
large  chairs  {without  arms)  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  centre  of  stage  and  covered  with  drapery. 

(Time  and  Change  enter  r.,  walking  with  locked 
arms.     Soft  music  until  they  reach  c.) 

Time. 
We  two  are  often  linked  together. 

Change. 

Heedless  alike  of  wind  and  weather. 

(Together.) 

Time  doth  many  changes  bring 
On  his  swiftly  passing  wing. 

Change. 

Dull  his  flight  would  be  'tis  true, 
Were  it  not  for  all  I  do. 

(Enter  Old  Year  while  Change  is  speaking  and 
comes  slowly  to  c.) 

See  the  Old  Year  passing  now, 
'Neath  our  power  he  soon  must  bow. 

Old  Year  (pausing  at  a). 

Obediently  I  pass  away, 
Time  and  Change  forbid  my  stay, 
This  I  say  before  I  go 
That  humanity  may  show 
Honor  and  respect  where  due. 
Holidays  you  bring  anew, 
Each  one  thinks  itself  the  best. 
Put  them  then  to  careful  test. 
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Place  them  on  the  judge's  throne, 
Leave  the  choice  with  them  alone. 


{Enter  l.,  Schoolboy,  Maiden  and  Woman.) 

And  to  help  the  choice,  you  see, 
Drawing  near  are  mortals  three. 

{Motions  toward  them.) 

3m  on  the  judge's  thron 
e  choice  with  them  aloD 

(  While  three  come  to  c.) 
Time. 
'Tis  well  said.     What  think  you,  brother  ? 

Change. 

Plan's  as  good  as  any  other. 

(Time  and  Change  approach  the  three  mortals 
and  motioning  toward  the  throne  repeat  next  two 
lines  together?) 

Upon  this  throne  be  seated  now,  we  pray, 
And  watch  the  holidays  that  pass  this  way. 

Time. 

When  all  has  passed  so  slowly  by 

Change. 
Tell  us  which  most  has  pleased  your  eye. 

{The  three  mortals  sit  on  throne.  Soft  music. 
Change  and  Time  take  places  at  each  end  of 
throne.  Old  Year  begins  to  move  toward  L.  as 
New  Year  enters  r.    Bell  tolls.) 

Old  Year, 

Now  resounds  my  funeral  knell, 
Time  and  Change,  farewell,  farewell. 
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{Exit  Old  Year.     Bell  silent,) 

Change. 

But  another  year  we  bring  ; 
Soon  to  him  all  hearts  will  cling. 

{Soft  music ;  New  Year  advances  to  c.    Bell  rings 
joyfully.) 

Time. 

"Welcome,  welcome,  glad  New  Year ! 
Smile  upon  us  gathered  here. 
While  the  bells  a  welcome  ring, 
Tell  us,  tell  us  what  you  bring. 

{Bell  silent.) 

New  Year. 

I  bring  you  hope  of  days  to  be, 
When  love  shall  make  the  whole  world  free. 
The  hope  that  dawns  the  better  day, 
When   truth  the   whole  round  world  shall 
sway. 

(Soft  music;  New  Year  passes  to  rear  of  stage 
and  remains  standing.  The  next  character, 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  at  close  of  Ms  lines  re- 
peats this  business  and  stands  next  to  New 
Year.  Some  ousiness  is  repeated  by  each  char- 
acter in  his  or  her  turn,  so  that  they  are  finally 
arranged  in  a  line  across  rear  of  stage?) 

(Lincoln's  Birthday  enters  r.  to  soft  music ; 
comes  to  0.) 
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Lincoln's  Birthday. 

You  love  this  day  to  celebrate, 
To  honor  him  so  truly  great, 
His  story  many  a  heart  has  stirred. 
It  must  inspire  wherever  heard 
To  purer  lives  and  nobler  deeds, 
Like  him  to  tread  where  duty  leads. 

(Soft  music.    Enter  r.,  St.  Valentine's  Day  ; 

comes  to  c.) 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 
I  am  the  day  so  good  and  true, 
Tokens  of  love  I  bring  to  you. 
Sweet  remembrances  then  send 
To  each  absent,  loving  friend. 

(Soft  music.    Enter  r.,  Washington's  Birth- 
day.) 

Washington's  Birthday. 
Glad  was  the  day  for  every  one 
That  gave  the  land  a  Washington. 
His  name  we  ever  must  revere 
And  crown  with  laurels  year  by  year. 

(Soft  music.     Enter  r.?  St.  Patrick's  Day.) 

St.  Patrick's  Day. 

St.  Patrick  wuz  a  jintleman, 

Oi'll  honor  him  jist  whin  I  can. 

He  druv  the  shnakes  and  toads  aw'y, 

I  wisht  he  cud  come  back  to-d'y. 

Perhaps  to  raschals  he  wud  call, 

"  Git  off  the  airth,  ye  shpalpeens  all." 

(Soft  music.     Enter  Arbor  Day.) 
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Arbor  Day. 

Come  plant  a  tree,  come  plant  a  tree, 
Come  plant  a  home  for  bird  and  bee, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  sun, 
A  resting  place  when  work  is  done, 

Then  come  with  me, 

And  plant  a  tree. 

{Soft  music.    Enter  r.,  May  Day.) 

May  Day. 

When  the  bees  are  on  the  wing, 
When  the  birds  are  caroling, 

Oh,  then  'tis  merry,  merry  May. 
When  the  dandelions  glow, 
When  the  apple  blossoms  show, 

Oh,  then  'tis  merry,  merry  May. 

{Soft  music.    Enter  r.,  Decoration  Day.) 

Decoration  Day 
On  this  day  you  come 
Not  with  beat  of  drum, 
Not  with  trumpets'  blare, 
Or  rejoicing  air, 
But  with  steps  so  slow 
Solemnly  you  go 

Where  your  loved  ones  sleep, 
In  their  graves  so  low. 

(Repeat  last  two  lines  softly?) 

(Patriotic  music.     Enter  Flag  Day,  R.) 
Flag  Day. 

You  would  like  to  sing  a  song 
As  you  see  me  march  along 
Singing  the  praises  of  a  natinu  • 
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Fairer  emblem  never  shone 
Than  the  one  you  call  your  own 
Waving  the  glory  of  a  nation. 

(Repeat  last  line.      Waves  flag.) 

{The  music  must  le  of  patriotic  nature  until  retire- 
ment of  Fourth  of  July.  Enter  Fourth  of 
July,  r.) 

Fourth  of  July. 
With  noise  do  I  come, 
With  trumpet  and  drum, 
With  clatter  and  whang, 
Commotion  and  bang, 

For  I  am  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July. 

(Patriotic  music.    Enter  R.,  Labor  Day.) 

Labor  Day. 

I  tell  of  honest  toil, 
Of  those  who  delve  and  moil. 
The  nation's  strength  and  stay 
Are  those  who  keep  this  day. 

(Soft  music     Enter  R.,  Thanksgiving  Day.) 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Of  grateful,  happy  hearts  I  tell 
To  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
Shall  not  the  King  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 
Then  give  him  thanks  at  morning,  noon  and 
night. 

(Music,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow.19    Enter  Christmas  Day,  r.) 
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Christmas  Day. 

I  am  the  day  beloved  of  all, 
For  high  and  low  and  great  and  small 
With  joy  exclaim, 
When  heard  my  name, 
And  "  Merry,  merry  Christmas,"  call. 

{Lively  music.) 

Time  and  Change  (to  mortals  on  throne), 
Before  you  now  in  swift  review 
Will  pass  the  days  we  bring  to  you. 
Then  mark  them  as  you  sit  at  rest, 
And  tell  which  are  for  mortals  best. 

{Lively  music.) 

(Time  and  Change  come  to  c,  clasp  hands  and 
raise  arms  high.  The  Holidays,  with  the  New 
Year  at  the  head,  march  in  regular  order  from 
their  positions  and  pass  under  the  upheld  ai^ms. 
They  march  across  stage  and  under  the  arms 
three  times.  At  the  third  time  one-half  go  to  R., 
the  other  half  toij.,  and  remain  standing.  Tlieir 
positions  at  this  point  must  he  governed  by  sise 
of  stage  ;  if  it  is  deep  enough  they  form  in  singlk 
file  at  a  right  angle.) 

Boy  {jumping from  throne): 

I  speak  for  Fourth  of  July  right  here. 
Wish  't  could  come  every  day  in  the  year. 
That's  the  day  we  boys  have  the  fun, 
With  firecrackers,  pistol  and  gun. 
Yes,  Fourth  of  July,  Fourth  of  July, 
That  is  the  best,  all  the  boys  will  cry. 
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{Chorus  of  hoys'  voices  behind  scenes?) 

Yes,  Fourth  of  July,  Fourth  of  July,  Fourth 
of  July. 

{Exit  Boy  l.,  running?) 

Maiden. 

What  crazy  things  boys  are  at  best ! 
May  Day  is  better  than  the  rest, 
When  flowers  bloom  in  meadows  wide, 
And  sweet  birds  sing  on  every  side. 
Then  Christmas  next  and  New  Year's  too, 
And  Arbor  Day  with  skies  so  blue. 
Each  one  of  these  to  me  seems  best, 
And  nought  care  I  for  all  the  rest. 

Woman. 

What !  nothing  for  old  Thanksgiving  Day ! 
That  is  the  best  of  them  all,  I  say. 
And  Decoration  !  Sacred  time, 
When  all  the  bells  of  memory  chime. 

{Enter  Labobee  e.  ;  comes  to  c.  and  looks  around 
surprised.) 

Change. 

Come,  tell  us  quickly,  now  you're  here, 
What  day  is  best  of  all  the  year. 

Laboeer. 

Labor  Day,  of  course,  for  the  world  sees  then 
Just  all  that  it  owes  to  its  working  men. 

{Exit  L.,  hurrying.) 
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Change. 
Each  holiday  does  this  weary  world  need, 
There's  a  lesson  in  each  for  all  to  heed. 
Let  no  one  presume  to  say  to  the  rest, 
K  Come,  make    way  for  me,  for  I  am  the 

best." 
And  this  is  the  lesson  for  great  and  small, 
The  world  was  not  made  for  one,  but  for  all. 

\Lively  music  ;  characters  march  off  in  following 
order ;  Time,  Change,  Holidays  in  regular 
order^  Maiden,  Woman.) 


SEEING  THE  NEW  YEAR 

(A  dialogue  for  two  girls,  two  boys,  and  one  character  of  either  sex\ 

Characters. — Mabel,  aged  fourteen.  Tom, 
aged  twelve.  John,  aged  ten.  Dot,  girl  as 
small  as  can  be  secured  to  take  the  part  accepta- 
bly. Sandman  ;  this  character  may  be  filled 
by  either  sex,  but  should  be  taller  than  the  other 
characters. 

Costumes. — For  the  children  are  ordinary  home 
suits.  Sandman  wears  long,  loose  dark-colored 
robe.  A  large  bag  is  suspended  from  his  left 
shoulder  and  lies  across  breast.  From  this  bag 
he  appears  to  take  handfuls  of  sand  and  to 
scatter  it  over  the  children's  heads.  On  his 
head  he  wears  a  black  veil  brought  down  on 
the  forehead  and  fastened  at  the  back.  May 
wear  black  silk  mask. 

Scene. — Ordinary  home  interior.  Small  table 
and  four  chairs  are  arranged  at  c.  All  the 
characters  except  Sandman  enter  r.  Mabel 
carries  a  candlestick  in  which  burns  a  lighted 
candle. 

Mabel  {as  they  move  along  to  a). 
To  send  us  to  bed  this  time  of  night, 

When  we  want  to  see  the  New  Year  in, 

I  just  think  is  a  shame  and  a  sin. 
63 
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John. 

I  don't  see  how  they  can  think  it's  right. 

Tom. 
Don't  they  think  we  want  to  see  the  Ne"tt 

Year  ? 
My  !  but  the  grown-ups  get  notions  queer. 

Dot. 

But  tell  me  just  how  the  New  Year  looks. 
There  isn't  one  in  my  picture  books. 
Is  he  a  baby,  so  white  and  small  ? 

Mabel. 

Oh,  you  cannot  see  him,  dear,  at  all. 

Dot 
You  said  you  wanted  to  "  see  him  in." 

Mabel. 

That  just  means  to  watch  the  New  Year  begin, 

To  wait  and  to  watch  the  long  hours  away. 

At  midnight,  you  know,  begins  a  new  day. 

Because  the  new  day  brings  in  the  New  Year 

Is  the  reason  why  we  want  to  wait  here. 
"When  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  the  big  bells  will 

ring. 
Those  are  the  sounds  that  the  New  Year  will 
bring. 

Dot. 

Oh,  if  that's  all  it  is,  why  can't  we  wait  ? 

Mabel. 

Because  it's  our  bedtime  at  half -past  eight. 
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Tom. 

Oh,  pshaw !  let's  not  go,  but  let's  stay  right 

here. 
And  wait  till  they  ring  for  the  glad  New 

Year. 

Mabel. 

But  mother  will  say — oh,  what  will  she  say  ? 
If  we  sit  down  here  and  till  midnight  stay. 

Tom. 

But    haven't    we    minded    the  whole  year 

through, 
Doing  all  the  things  we  were  told  to  do  ? 

John. 

Studied,  and  studied,  with  no  time  for  play. 

Mabel. 

Doing  horrid  old  work  the  livelong  day. 

Dot. 

Couldn't  have  things  that  we  wanted  at  all. 

Tom. 
Had  to  cut  wood,  'stead  o'  playing  football. 

All. 

So  now  let  us  stay  right  here,  right  here, 
And  wait  and  watch  for  the  glad  New  Year. 

{Soft  music  ;  Sandman  enters  l.,  and  crosses  stage 
at  rear.  Three  of  the  children  sit  in  chairs. 
Mabel  blows  out  candle  and  places  it  on  table, 
then  sits  also.) 

Sandman   (while  walking  back  and  forth  be- 
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hind  children  and  appearing   to  throw  sand   at 

them). 

Sleepy-dust,  sleepy-dust  over  them  fall. 
Sleepy-dust  take  them  beyond  loudest  call. 

Mabel  (shaking  herself). 

'Twill  never  do  for  me  to  go  to  sleep. 

John  {yawning). 

1  don't  believe  that  I  awake  can  keep. 

Sandman  {as  before). 

Sleepy-dust,  sleepy-dust,  do  your  work  well, 
Sleepy-dust,  sleepy-dust,  hold  by  your  spell. 

Mabel  {rousing  herself). 

Oh,  I  wonder  what  makes  me  feel  so  queer  ? 

yLoolcs  at  others  who  have  closed  their  eyes.) 

Come,  wake  up  and  watch  for  the  glad  New 

Year. 
Mother  and  father  are  both  away. 
They'll  not  return  until  almost  day. 

{Others  rouse  and  all  repeat  in  singsong). 

Mother  and  father  are  both  away, 
They'll  not  return  until  almost  day. 

Sandman  (as  before). 

Oh,  sleepy-dust,  sleepy-dust,  do  your  best, 
Sleepy-dust,  sleepy-dust,  send  them  to  rest. 

Mabel  (sleepily). 

We'll  wait  and  watch,  right  here,  right  here, 
We'll   wait  and  watch   for  the  glad    New 
Year. 
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Sandman  (as  before). 

Oh,  you'll  wait  and   watch,  will  you,  will 

you? 
Now,  sleepy-dust,  come,  your  good  work  do. 

( While  the  Sandman  quietly  throws  sand  as  be- 
fore, the  children  repeat  the  following  verse  in 
singsong  voices,  gradually  growing  slower  and 
fainter  until  they  fall  asleep) 

All. 

Mother  and  father  are  both  away. 

They'll  not  return  until  almost  day. 

"We'll  wait  and   watch  for  the  glad   New 

Year, 
We'll  wait  and  watch  right  here,  right  here. 

Sandman. 

When  the  poor  old  year  is  gone, 

And  the  world  is  silence  keeping, 
Mother  and  father  will  come 

And  find  their  children  sleeping. 
What  do  you  think  will  happen  then  ?    Oh, 

well, 
Perhaps  we  would  better  not  try  to  tell. 

(He  points  at  children,  smiling.  Tableau  with 
lights.) 

CUBTAIN 


WHEN  THE  CLOCK  STKIKES  TWELVE 

(A  New  Year  Play) 

Characters.— -Queen  of  theFaieies  ;  fairies. 
Trip,  Skip,  Spark,  Dart  {as  many  other 
fairies  as  possible,  but  those  whose  names  are 
given  are  the  only  ones  who  have  lines);  the 
Old  Year,  the  New  Year. 

Costumes. — Fairies,  short  white  gowns,  skirts 
very  full,  white  shoes  and  stockings,  gauze 
wings,  hair  flowing ;  half  of  them  should  wear 
pink  ribbon  sashes,  the  others  blue.  They  must 
carry  long,  slender,  white  sticks  as  wands.  For 
the  Queen  of  Fairies  add  a  gilded,  pasteboard 
crown,  spangles  on  gown  and  wings,  and  a 
gilded  stick  for  a  sceptre. 

New  Year,  short,  loose,  white  gown.  As  this 
character  has  no  lines  it  may  be  taken  by  a 
very  small  child. 

Old  Year,  long,  loose,  white  gown,  white  wig, 
and  beard,  large  pack  on  back,  form  much 
bowed,  walks  with  staff. 

Scene. — Fairy-land.  A  screen  covered  with  ever- 
greens is  at  back  of  stage  where  Old  Year 
exits  at  proper  time. 

General  Directions. — Decorate  the  stage,  on 
the  sides  only,  with  pine  boughs,  small  trees  and 
potted  plants.      When  the  curtain  rises  march 
68 
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music  is  played.  The  fairies  march  in  couples, 
four  fairies  in  front  of  the  Queen,  the  others 
following  her.  They  come  to  c.  Queen  stands 
with  two  fairies  on  either  side  of  her,  the  others 
in  careless  groups,  while  song  No.  1  is  sung. 
At  the  close  of  the  song  the  following  drill  is 
given  to  march  music.  The  drill  may  he 
omitted  if  preferred. 

1.  All  fall  into  line  quickly,  the  colors  alter- 

nating. 

2.  Mark  time  through  three  measures. 

3.  Turn  backs  to  audience  and  repeat. 

4.  Pinks  march  to  left  of  stage,  blues  to  right, 

taking  places  in  straight  line  running  to 
back  of  stage. 

5.  Right  about  face,  and  all  mark  time  through 

three  measures. 

6.  Blues  march  across  rear  of  stage  to  left 

front  and  pinks  across  front  of  stage  to 
right  corner  of  rear.  All  mark  time 
through  three  measures. 

7.  March  formed,  meet  in  centre,  pinks  sepa- 

rate and  blues  come  between  them  so 
that  colors  alternate. 

8.  March  around  in  single  file,  coming  to  front 

in  line. 

9.  March  around  in  pairs,  a  blue  and  a  pink 

together,  then  come  to  front  and  stand- 
ing in  line  give  the  following  move- 
ments with  wands. 
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10.  Wands  extended  in  right  hands. 

11.  Kepeat  with  left. 

12.  Hold  above  head  with  both  hands  through 

three  measures,  marking  time  with  feet. 

13.  Sway   body  to  the  right  and  left  three 

times. 

14.  Bring    wand    to    waist    line   and  repeat 

No.  13. 

15.  Bring  wand  over  head  to  back  and  repeat 

No.  13. 

16.  Right  arm  extended  to  the  right,  wave 

wand  gently  through  three  measures. 

17.  Bring  arm  back  to  body,  rest  tip  of  wand 

on  floor. 

18.  Drop  wand  and  kiss  tips  of  fingers. 

19.  Reclaim  wand  and  "  break  ranks."     They 

should  fall  into  the  positions  before  de- 
scribed, retaining  these  positions  until 
fall  of  curtain. 

Song  No.  1 

(Tune  :  "  Little  Drops  of  Water."     To  be  #iven  before  the  drill. 
See  general  directions.) 

Sing  a  song  of  gladness, 

Sing  a  song  of  mirth, 
Leave  all  tears  and  sadness, 

To  the  queer  old  earth. 

Sing  a  song  of  gladness, 

Sing  a  song  of  joy, 
We  will  let  no  sadness 

Our  glad  lives  destroy. 
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Banish,  banish  sadness, 

Glad  are  we  to  know, 
That  we  carry  gladness 

Wheresoe'er  we  go. 

(At  the  close  of  the  drill  which  is  described  on 
pages  69  and  70,  a  large  bell  is  struck  slowly 
and  softly  behind  the  screens  twelve  times.) 

Queen  of  Fairies  (at  first  stroke  of  bell).  The 
Old  Year  is  going  fast.  Spark  and  Dart,  it  is  your 
duty  now  to  bring  us  the  Old  Year.  Lead  him 
gently,  for  no  doubt  his  burdens  are  many. 

Spark  and  Dart  {come  to  Queen  and  kneel). 
Carefully  will  we  lead  him,  your  majesty,  for  he 
has  served  mortals  faithfully. 

{They  run  past  the  others  and  exeunt  L.  returning 
at  once  with  the  Old  Year.  Music  continues 
until  they  reach  the  Queen.  Old  Year  botvs 
before  her.) 

Queen.  So,  dear  Old  Year,  you  are  done  with 
earth  at  last.  I  heard  you  have  been  a  good 
year  and  brought  to  mortals  many  blessings. 

Old  Year.  I  have  done  my  best,  your 
majesty. 

Queen.  And  I  trust  you  left  behind  you 
many  grateful  hearts. 

Old  Year.  Alas !  your  majesty,  I  dare  not  be 
too  sure  of  that.     Mortals,  you  know,  are  not 
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satisfied  to  have  their  cups  full  of  blessings,  but 
they  always  demand  a  few  more. 

Queen.  Yes,  I  see,  they  want  their  cups  of 
joy  to  overflow. 

Old  Year.  And  even  then  they  are  not 
grateful. 

Queen.  How  sorry  I  am  to  hear  this.  You 
have  been  so  unusually  good  to  them  that  I  had 
hoped  to  hear  better  things  of  them. 

Old  Year.  Ah  !  your  majesty,  do  you  observe 
the  load  I  am  bearing  ? 

Queen.     Indeed  I  do,  Old  Year. 

Old  Year.  It  is  composed  of  the  murmurings 
and  discontented  cries  of  mortals.  Of  repinings 
over  things  which  could  not  be  helped,  of  fears  of 
trials  that  never  came.  The  latter  weigh  heavier 
than  all  the  others. 

Queen.  Alas !  Old  Year,  how  sad  it  is  that 
you  must  bear  other  people's  burdens  in  this  way. 

Old  Year.  So  it  is  ;  if  they  alone  bore  their 
complaints  and  useless  repinings  it  would  not  be 
so  hard. 

Queen.  I  think  we  will  have  a  new  rule  in 
earth-land  for  the  glad  New  Year,  now  beginning. 
Shall  I  tell  it  to  you,  Old  Year  ? 

Old  Year.  Yes,  your  majesty,  I  will  hear  it, 
gladly. 

Queen.  It  is  this.  Every  time  a  mortal 
worries  over  something  which  has  not  happened 
or  complained  about  something  which  cannot  be 
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helped,  a  burden  shall  be  thrown  on  the  back  of 
the  mortal  doing  the  complaining  and  not  on  the 
back  of  the  Year. 

Old  Year.  That  is  a  wise  law,  your  majesty, 
and  if  mortals  obey  it,  the  next  Old  Year  that 
comes  before  you  will  not  appear  with  a  bowed 
and  burdened  form,  but  will  run  even  in  his  dy- 
ing hours. 

Queen.  "We  will  visit  earth-land  soon,  and 
proclaim  the  law  that  it  may  begin  with  the  New 
Year.  And,  now,  farewell,  Old  Year.  I  know 
you  are  longing  for  your  rest  among  the  shadows. 
Spark  and  Dart,  lead  him  gently  away  while  you, 
Skip  and  Trip,  lead  in  the  New  Year.  {Soft  music. 
Spark  and  Dart  lead  Old  Year  to  rear  of 
stage,  Trip  and  Skip  run  to  L.  exit  and  wait. 
As  the  hell  strikes  the  last  time  Old  Year  exits  at 
spot  designated  in  directions, page  68.  New  Year 
enters  at  L.  Lively  music.  Trip  and  Skip  take 
hold  of  either  arm  and  they  come  to  Queen,  all 
skipping  lightly.  When  they  reach  the  Queen, 
fairies  sing.) 

Song  No.  2 

{Tune :  "  Jolly  Jack  Tars,"  found  in  any  collection  of  old  music.) 
{ Welcome  to  the  New   Year.) 
Gaily  we  sing  our  tune, 
The  New  Year  comes  full  soon. 
New  Year  come,  come,  come  soon. 
Farewell,  Old  Year  so  grim, 
New  Year  so  bright  and  trim, 
We  sing  to  welcome  him. 
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The  New  Year  so  young  and  bright, 
Welcome,  O,  welcome,  to-night. 
Come,  we  will  deck  you  with  flowers, 
For  all  your  bright,  golden  hours. 

(The  fairies  wind  wreaths  of  flowers  about  him.) 

Chorus  :- — Yes,  welcome  New  Year,  now, 
Low  before  you,  we'll  bow; 
Hasten  your  footstep,  now, 
Hoping  for  all  things  bright, 
Thinking  no  ill  to-night. 
Welcome,  O,  dear  New  Year, 
Welcome  here. 

Here  in  the  fairy  ring, 

Now  your  bright  sweetness  bring, 

Now  while  we  gaily  sing. 

New  Year  upon  us  smile, 

Singing  to  you  the  while, 

New  Year,  dear,  free  from  guile, 

Then  come  to  us,  white-robed  boy, 

Dear  New  Year,  so  full  of  joy. 

Over  you  shall  fall  no  tears, 

Round  about  you  lurk  no  fears. 

Queen.  Behold  the  New  Year  ready  to  visit 
earth-land.  Trip  and  Skip,  bear  him  safely  over  the 
road,  for  his  feet  are  very  tender. 

Trip  and  Skip  (kneeling).  It  shall  be  done, 
your  majesty.  We  will  guard  him  carefully,  for 
very  dear  is  he  to  the  hearts  of  mortals.  {Lively 
music.     They  acco?npany  him  to  E.  exit.) 

Queen.  And,  now,  we  hasten  to  earth-land  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  those  refractory  mortals. 
(All  sing  song  No.  3.) 
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Song  No.  3 

( A  Cheering  Song.     Tune:  "  Never  Forget  the  Dear  Ones,"  found 
in  any  book  of  old  songs.) 

O,  mortals  cease  repining, 

Too  short  at  best  is  life. 
Then  work  and  catch  the  sunshine, 

'Twill  banish  care  and  strife ; 
Some  other  heart  to  gladden, 

Will  give  your  life  new  zest ; 
Then  cease  your  tears  and  frowning, 

Remember  smiles  are  best. 

Now,  with  this  year's  beginning, 

Come,  banish  frowns  away. 
Joy  waits  but  for  the  finding, 

Then,  look  for  it  to-day. 
Yes,  meet  your  sorrows  bravely, 

For  this  is  life's  great  test. 
Forget  all  tears  and  frowning, 

Kemember  smiles  are  best. 

The  New  Year  comes  rejoicing, 

Meet  him  with  smiles  to-day, 
And  take  the  flowers  he  gives  you, 

But  throw  the  thorns  away. 
Let  hope,  its  white  wings  furling, 

Within  your  bosom  rest, 
Forget  all  tears  and  frowning, 

Remember,  thorns  are  best. 

(At  middle  of  verse  they  form  into  couples  and 
march  out  in  the  same  order  as  when  entering}) 

CURTAIN 


THE  KAIL-SPLITTER 

(A  Lincoln  Day  Dialogue  for  Four  Boys) 

Characters. — Snip,  the  tailor,  short  and  slight 
of  figure  ;  John  and  Tom,  two  country  hoys, — 
Tom  much  the  smaller  of  the  two  /  Abe,  the 
rail-splitter,  very  tall  and  long-limbed,  rugged 
features  resembling  as  ?nuch  as  possible  the  young 
Lincoln. 

Costumes. — Snip,  the  tailor,  cheap  suit,  no  coat. 
John  and  Tom,  working  outfit  of  farmer  boys, 
overalls,  etc.  Abe,  the  rail-splitter,  cheap  suit 
of  "store  clothes,"  much  outgrown,  short  as  to 
arms  and  legs. 

Scene. — Interior  of  small  tailor  shop,  pictures  of 
men's  costumes  on  wall,  one  or  two  completed 
suits  disposed  conspicuously  on  large  table  at 
rear,  rolls  of  cloth  on  same  table.  Smaller  table 
at  centre  on  which  tailor  sits  cross-legged,  a 
"  goose  "  and  other  appurtenances  of  his  trade 
beside  him.  Be  careful  to  have  everything  in 
the  scene  in  keeping  with  the  time  and  place. 

(Snip  is  discovered  industriously  sewing  on  vest.) 

Snip.  I  declare  this  new  country  is  a  hard 
place  for  a  man  like  me.  I  suppose  I  ought  never 
to  have  come,  but  I  will  have  a  fine  farm  when  it 
is  once  improved.     It  is  a  hard  problem  though  to 
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do  it,  when  so  few  people  want  new  clothes,  and 
those  who  do  want  them  and  get  them  make  me 
wait  so  long  for  my  pay.  But  what  else  can  I  do 
but  make  clothes  ?  These  arms  {pushes  up  sleeve 
and  looks  at  arm)  will  never  fence  that  farm, 
and  if  I  don't  get  it  fenced  there  is  small 
use  of  planting  crops.  Heigho  !  it  is  surely  a  dis- 
couraging situation. 

(Enter  John,  r.,  noisily.) 

John.  Hello,  Mr.  Snip ;  have  you  seen  my 
friend  Tom  about  town  ? 

Snip  (without  looking  up).  No,  how  should  I 
see  him  ?  I  have  no  business  with  him,  nor  he 
with  me. 

John  (sarcastically).  I  thought  he  might  come 
in  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  you  know.  (Snip  shrugs 
shoulders  contemptuously.)  Oh,  I  say,  yonder's  a 
pretty  good-looking  suit.  (Goes  up  to  table,  picks 
up  coat  and  examines  it.)  Now,  how  much  would 
you  charge  me  for  a  suit  like  that  ? 

Snip  (drops  his  work  and  looks  up).  Do  you 
really  want  a  new  suit  of  clothes  ? 

John  (still  handling  suit).  Indeed  I  do.  That 
one  you  made  me  over  a  year  ago  is  getting  too 
small  for  me ;  makes  me  look  as  if  I  am  wearing 
my  little  brother's  clothes.  Dad  says  he  can't  af- 
ford another,  but  I  know  better. 

Snip  (aside).  I've  a  good  notion  to  tell  him 
that  his  father  hasn't  yet  paid  for  the  one  he  has. 
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(Hesitates.)  No.  I  have  a  better  plan  than  that. 
(To  John.)  I'll  tell  you,  young  fellow,  if  yon 
really  need  a  new  suit,  and  I  am  sure  you  do,  if 
you've  had  that  other  one  so  long,  I  can  make 
an  arrangement  with  you  so  that  it  will  not  cost 
your  father  a  cent. 

John  (drops  suit  on  table,  and  comes  down). 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you'll  make  me  a  present 
of  one  ? 

Snip  (aside).  Listen  to  the  cheek  of  that ;  not 
satisfied  with  beating  me  out  of  one  suit  he  ex- 
pects me  to  give  him  another.  (To  John.)  No, 
indeed,  I  don't  intend  to  give  you  a  suit,  but  I 
very  much  want  some  rails  split  with  which  to 
fence  my  farm  that  I've  bought  just  outside  the 
town,  and  if  you 

John  (interrupting).  Oh !  come  now,  that's 
too  good  a  joke.  Expect  me  to  split  rails  to  pay 
for  my  own  suit.  (Laughs.)  Why,  what's  the 
use  of  having  a  dad,  if  you  have  to  do  things  like 
that? 

Snip.  But  you  work  on  your  father's  farm, 
don't  you  ? 

John.  Well,  yes,  a  little ;  drag,  now  and  then, 
plant  corn  and  potatoes  when  I  can't  get  out  of  it, 
and  light  work  like  that,  but  I  never  split  a  rail  in 
my  life ;  father  hired  every  one  of  his  split. 

Snip.  He  did,  eh?  Well,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  tell  of  it.  You  certainly  look  strong 
enough  to  split  every  rail  your  father  needs. 
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John  {angrily).  I  do,  eh  ?  Well,  I  just  tell 
you  now,  little  Billy  Snip,  you  needn't  think  be- 
cause you're  not  more  than  half  a  man  yourself 
that  every  one  who  has  a  few  more  inches  than 
you  intends  to  kill  himself  over  the  work  that  his 
father  can  afford  to  hire  done  ? 

Snip  {scornfully).  Well,  if  your  father  has  so 
much  money  to  use,  why  doesn't  he  buy  you  the 
suit  of  clothes  that  you  need  so  much  ? 

John  (loftily).  I  presume  he  will  when  I  ask 
him  for  it. 

Snip.  Oh,  indeed !  Well,  then,  while  you're  in 
the  asking  humor,  suppose  you  ask  him  just  to 
pay  me  for  the  suit  you  already  have  and  which 
you  say  you  have  outgrown.  Outgrown  before  it 
is  paid  for !  Just  think  of  that,  will  you  ?  {An- 
grily.) 

John  {coming  close  to  Snip,  shaking  his  fists). 
I  have  a  good  notion  to  knock  you  down.     I'd 

{Enter  Tom,  r.     John  changes  attitude  and  ad- 
vances to  meet  Tom  as  he  comes  to  c.) 

Snip.  Glad  to  see  you,  Tom,  I'm  sure.  You 
are  just  in  time  to  save  me  a  knock-down. 

John)    ,        ,         j  Come  on,  Tom,  we  must  go. 
Tom    j    Wemerh   |  A  knook_down ,     what  in 

the  world  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Snip  ? 

John  {going).     Come  on,  Tom,  I  say. 

Mr.  Snip.  Don't  worry,  don't  worry.  I'm  not 
quite  mean  enough  to  tell  all. 
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John  {angrily).     Are  you  coming,  Tom  ? 

Tom.    No,  not  until  I  find  out  what's  the  row. 

Snip.  Oh !  there's  no  row,  but  I  proposed  to 
your  stalwart  friend,  John,  that,  as  he  says  he  is  ir- 
need  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  split  rails  enough 
for  me  to  pay  for  a  suit,  and  he  was  so  mad  at 
the  things  I  said  that  he  was  just  about  to  spin 
me  off  my  shelf  when  you  came  in  and  saved  the 
day.     {Resumes  work.) 

Tom.  Why,  John,  I'm  surprised  at  you.  Mr. 
Snip  has  always  been  a  peaceable  sort.  Anyway, 
why  don't  you  take  his  offer  ?  Julius  Caesar ! 
don't  I  wish  I  was  big  enough  and  strong  enough  ? 
I'd  take  that  chance  in  a  minute. 

John.  If  you  don't  come  right  away,  Tom,  I'll 
go  without  you.  {Aside.)  If  I  leave  him  here 
without  me  it  would  be  just  like  that  mean  little 
Snip  to  tell  him  all  about  the  debt.  {To  Tom.) 
Come  on,  I  say. 

Tom  {going).  Well,  good-day,  Mr.  Snip.  Maybe 
you'll  not  get  your  farm  all  fenced  before  I  get 
big  enough  to  accept  your  offer.  {As  Tom  reaches 
R.  entrance  Abe  enters.  They  all  exchange  pleas- 
ant good-mornings.  Tom,  aside  to  John,  look- 
ing after  Abe  as  he  comes  down.)  Now,  there's 
a  fellow  that  can  split  the  rails.  My !  if  I  only  had 
his  inches  and  his  muscle. 

John  {aside  to  Tom).  Yes,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  needing  the  clothes.  Maybe  you'd 
like  the  outfit,  too  ? 
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{Exeunt  R.,  laughing  heartily?) 

{During  this  side  talk  Snip  the  tailor  and  Abe 
have  exchanged  pleasant  greetings.) 

Abe  {going  over  to  table  and  taking  up  suit). 
These  are  good-looking  clothes ;  just  the  kind  I'd 
like,  but  they  are  too  small  for  me,  you  perceive. 
{Stretching  trousers  as  men  do  when  measur- 
ing) 

Snip  {throwing  down  work  and  speaking 
eagerly).  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  did  you 
ever  split  rails  ? 

Abe  {drawlingly).     Wal,  I  guess  so. 

Snip.  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  make  a  suit 
of  clothes  better  than  that,  out  of  the  best  cloth 
on  the  table  over  there,  fine  enough  for  the  presi- 
dent himself,  if  you  will  split  rails  enough  to  pay 
for  the  suit. 

Abe  {thoughtfully).  Fine  enough  for  the  presi- 
dent himself.  {Chuckles.)  That  wouldn't  be  bad.  I 
can  imagine  I  am  the  president  then,  I  suppose. 
{Stands  silent  a  moment.)  How  many  rails  do  you 
want  for  the  clothes,  Mr.  Snip  ? 

Snip.  Well,  you  know  you're  a  pretty  big 
fellow. 

Abe  laughing).     Can't  deny  it. 

Snip.  So  I've  thought  that  for  every  yard  of 
cloth  put  into  the  clothes,  you  must  split  me  one 
hundred  rails. 

Abe.     That  covers  the  cost  of  everything  ? 
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Snip.  Yes,  sir,  and  they'll  be  made  according 
to  the  very  latest  New  York  styles. 

Abe,     All  right,  Mr.  Snip  ;  in  less  than  an  hour 
I  will  be  at  the  rails.     Good-morning. 
{Exit,  r.    Enter  John,  r.) 

John.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Snip,  I've  been  asking 
my  father  about  that  debt.  He  says  he'll  pay  it 
after  potato  harvest,  and  I've  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  I'll  tackle  that  little  job  of  rail  splitting. 

Snip.  Too  late,  my  boy,  too  late.  I  have  just 
engaged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  do  the  work.  I  think  he 
will  furnish  all  the  rails  that  I  shall  need. 

John.  Well,  I  must  say  you  wound  the  thing 
up  in  a  hurry. 

Snip.  Yes,  Abe  is  that  kind  of  a  fellow.  He's 
the  right  sort,  he  is.  He's  bound  to  get  to  the 
top,  I  tell  you.  Maybe  he'll  land  in  the  "  White 
House."     Who  knows  ? 

John.  Oh,  go  off.  Abe  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House !    Pretty  figure  he'd  cut. 

Snip.  Never  you  mind,  he'll  fit  it  all  right, 
and  then  you,  and  thousands  like  you,  will  come 
coaxing  around  for  a  nice  soft  job  for  old  times' 
sake. 

John  {sneer ingly).     And  how  about  the  tailor  ? 

Snip.     The  tailor  will  be  proud  to  say  that  he 
made  him  a  suit  of  clothes  once,  and  made  it  well, 
{Patriotic  7iiusio.) 

CURTAIN 


SOME  FAMOUS  DATES 

(A  Lincoln  Day  exercise  for  fourteen) 

Characters. — Uncle  Sam,  Columbia, 
Twelve  Dates,  represented  by  either  boys  or 
girls. 

Costumes. — Uncle  Sam,  typical  national  cos- 
tume, too  well  known  to  need  description.  Co- 
lumbia, long  white  dress,  American  flag 
draped  across  same.  Boys,  plain  black  suits, 
small  flags  in  buttonhole.  Girls,  white  dresses, 
red,  white  and  blue  ribbons. 

General  Directions. — A  large  chair  on  a 
draped  dais  is  placed  at  each  end  of  stage.  At 
left  rear  of  stage  stands  a  wooden  arch  with 
Lincoln's  picture  in  the  centre.  The  arch  is 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  upon  its  front, 
at  regular  intervals,  are  placed  twelve  nails. 
Each  child  carries  a  square  of  pasteboard  on 
which  a  date  is  plainly  printed.  As  he,  or  she, 
recites  the  prescribed  lines,  the  card  is  hung  on 
the  proper  nail,  the  speaker  then  takes  a  place  on 
a  line  with  the  arch,  following  in  regular  order 
as  the  speeches  are  given. 

(Columbia  and  Uncle  Sam  are  discovered  stand- 
ing in  front  of  their  respective  chairs.) 

Columbia.    Now,  you  must  admit,  Sammie, 
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my  dear,  that  you  never  were  very  good  in  dates 
and  so 

Uncle  Sam  {interrupting,  angrily).  Never 
was  good  in  dates  ?  Don't  I  know  this  continent 
was  discovered  in  1492  and  that  we  set  up  house- 
keeping in  1776  ?  What  else  does  a  man  need 
to  know  ?    Just  answer  me  that,  will  you  ? 

Columbia.  Do  you  mean  that  nothing  of 
much  consequence  has  happened  since  those  two 
important  dates  ? 

Uncle  Sam  (putting  his  hands  under  his  coat- 
tails  and  strutting  about).  That's  about  the  size 
of  it,  Columby. 

Columbia.  Oh,  Sammy,  Sammy,  what  an  ar- 
rogant, narrow-minded  old  party  you  are.  But 
just  to  show  you  how  little  you  know  about  the 
matter  after  all,  I  have  prepared  some  special 
dates  for  you  to  study.  They  will  be  in  here 
presently  and  I  want  you  to  give  them  your 

Uncle  Sam  (interrupting  impatiently).  Oh, 
bother  the  dates,  Columby ;  you'd  better  let  them 
alone ;  they'll  surely  upset  your  digestion.  By  the 
way,  didn't  I  give  you  a  little  job  of  your  own, 
long  ago  ?  Don't  you  remember  how  you  came 
to  me  with  a  pitiful  story  because  they  sing  about 
you  with  the  song  that  belongs  to  Great  Britain  ? 
Didn't  you  say  that  you  wanted  a  brand  new  song 
all  your  own,  and  that  it  gave  you  a  pain  in  your 
hea-  t  when  they  took  out  the  word  "  Britannia," 
and  put  in  the  word  "  Columbia,"  and,  without 
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another  single  change,  called  the  song  an  "  Amer- 
ican, national  air "  ?  And  didn't  you  vow,  too, 
that  you'd  have  a  song  of  your  own  by  hook  or  by 
crook  ?  Where  is  it,  Columby  ?  Let's  hear  it ; 
trot  it  out,  trot  it  out. 

Columbia.  Yes,  I  did  say  all  that  and  more 
too,  I  presume,  but  the  reason  I  haven't  found  my 
national  song  about  which  I  have  dreamed  and 
dreamed,  is  just  this.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  so 
fixed  on  that  great  pile  of  sand  called  "  money- 
getting,"  that  they  cannot  see  the  great  and  glo- 
rious thing  that  our  country  really  is.  These  dates 
that  I  am  bringing  to  you,  Sammy  dear,  are 
coming  for  this  very  purpose,  to  inspire  the  hearts 
of  our  youth  with  the  greatness  of  the  men  that 
have  made  our  country.  By  and  by  if  we  present 
these  pictures  often  enough,  long  enough  and 
strong  enough,  the  true  love  for  our  beautiful  land 
will  strike  somewhere  deep  enough  to  bring  forth 
from  its  roots  the  great  national  hymn  for  which 
I  am  watching.  So  now,  Sammy  dear,  up  into  the 
chair,  and  watch  and  study  the  dates  as  they 
come.  Who  knows,  perhaps  even  in  your  world- 
locked  old  heart  a  throb  of  true  patriotism  may 
yet  spring  into  life  ?  Come,  now,  into  your  chair 
with  you  ;  the  procession  is  about  due  now.  (As 
Uncle  Sam  seats  himself,  aside  to  audience.) 
What  would  ever  become  of  him,  do  you  suppose, 
if  it  were  not  for  me  ?  Uncle  Sam  may  be  all 
right  but  I  tell  you  it  takes  a  gentle  push,  now  and 
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then,  from  Madam.  Columbia  herself  to  iveep  him 
on  the  level. 

{Patriotic   music,    Eighteen    Hundred    and 
Nine  enters  R.     Columbia  sits  in  her  chair.) 

1809.  Eighteen  hundred  and  nine  am  I  and 
proud  indeed  am  I  to  say  to  you  that  under  my 
date  on  February  12th  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  His  father  was  an 
early  settler  and  the  struggle  for  existence  was 
hard.  Thus  Lincoln's  early  life  knew  only  the  most 
abject  poverty.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  barefoot  boy  to  foretell 
the  place  which  he  now  occupies  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation. 

1816.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen  am  I,  and 
during  my  days  the  Lincoln  family  embarked  on 
a  raft  on  Salt  River,  sailed  down  to  the  Ohio 
River  and  thence  to  Indiana,  where  they  landed 
and  settled  in  Spencer  County  which  was  then  a 
wilderness.  Here  he  was  taught  by  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks,  to  read 
and  write.  She  died  when  he  was  ten  years  old, 
and  two  years  later  his  father  married  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  who  encouraged  young  Lincoln  in 
his  desire  for  an  education. 

1828.  I  am  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty 
eight,  and  I  saw  young  Lincoln,  then  a  tall  lad 
of  nineteen,  sail  down  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
flat  boatman  with  the  son  of  the  man  who  owned 
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the  boat.  It  bore  a  valuable  cargo,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers 
and  were  forced  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  the 
property  entrusted  to  them.  Lincoln  made  two 
voyages  to  New  Orleans  on  the  flatboat  during 
my  days. 

1830.  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  I  mark  the 
second  removal  of  the  Lincoln  family,  this  time  to 
Decatur,  Illinois.  Here  young  Lincoln  helped 
split  the  rails  to  fence  his  father's  farm.  It  is  also 
said  of  him  that  here  he  split  rails  to  pay  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  one  hundred  rails  for  every  yard  of 
cloth.  It  was  this  incident  that  won  for  him  the 
soubriquet,  "  The  Kail-splitter." 

1832.  I  am  1832.  In  my  time  broke  out  the 
conflict  known  as  the  "Black  Hawk  War,"  so 
named  from  the  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes 
who  conducted  it.  It  was  caused  by  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  government  to  drive  across  the 
Mississippi  the  Indian  tribes  lingering  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  Lincoln  was  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  but  although  he  went  to  the 
seat  of  war  he  saw  no  fighting,  as  hostilities  ceased 
soon  after  his  enlistment.  On  his  return  from  the 
war,  he  opened  a  store,  was  appointed  postmaster 
and  studied  hard.  He  became  a  good  surveyor 
and  for  two  years  made  surveying  his  chief  busi- 
ness. 

1834.  I  am  1834  and  while  I  lasted  Lincoln 
was  elected  to  the  Illinois  state  legislature.     He 
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had  run  before,  but  although  polling  a  heavy  vote 
was  defeated.  When  he  returned  from  the  legis- 
lature he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  soon  won  a  lucrative  practice  and  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  ready  and  witty  speaker.  He  served  a 
second  term  in  the  legislature,  ranking  as  a  Whig 
of  the  Henry  Clay  school. 

1846.  In  my  days,  1846,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sent 
to  Congress  from  his  adopted  state,  and  was  its 
only  Whig  representative.  His  career  in  Con- 
gress was  marked  by  soundness  of  judgment  and 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  right 
He  was  a  decided  but  conservative  anti-slavery  man. 

1858.  It  was  during  my  times,  1858,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  first  won  a  more  than  local  reputation. 
He  was  the  Kepublican  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  opposition  to  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, the  Democratic  candidate,  who  had  won  a 
national  reputation  as  an  orator.  The  candidacy 
of  these  two  men  brought  about  a  series  of  de- 
bates remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  agitating  questions  of  the  time  were  discussed. 
Lincoln  was  defeated  by  Douglas,  but  was  placed 
in  line  for  nomination  for  President  by  the  Ke- 
publican party. 

1860.  I  am  the  year  1860  that  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  over  three  competitors,  Douglas,  Breckin- 
ridge and  Bell.     Quickly  following  Lincoln's  eleo- 
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tion,  on  December  20th  of  this  year,  South  Caro- 
lina seceded  from  the  Union.  Other  states  fol- 
lowed her  example  and  when  Lincoln  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  found  him- 
self President  of  a  divided  nation  with  a  disastrous 
war  threatening  them. 

1863.  A  great  event  happened  in  my  days, 
1863.  On  January  1st  of  this  year  Abraham  Lin- 
coln issued  what  is  known  as  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  announced  that  after  January  1, 
1863,  all  slaves  were  declared  free  in  states  which 
had  not  returned  to  the  Union.  As  none  of  the 
seceding  states  returned  to  their  allegiance  by  that 
time,  slavery  was  thus  practically  abolished. 

1861.  My  days,  1864,  saw  Lincoln  reelected 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  also  saw  some 
attempts  toward  peace  negotiations,  but  these 
came  to  nothing.  Lincoln's  policy  was  con- 
demned by  many  leading  Republicans  and  at  one 
time  his  renomination  seemed  very  doubtful. 
After  his  death  a  memorandum  in  his  writing  was 
found  among  his  papers  which  ran  thus,  "  This 
morning  (August  23d),  as  for  some  time  past,  it 
seems  exceedingly  probable  that  this  administra- 
tion will  not  be  reelected.  Then  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  so  cooperate  with  the  President-elect  as 
to  save  the  Union  between  the  election  and  in- 
auguration, as  he  will  have  secured  his  election  on 
such  grounds  that  he  cannot  possibly  save  it  a£ 
terward." 
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1865.  My  date,  1865,  surely  needs  to  be  draped 
in  mourning,  since  it  saw  the  assassination  on 
April  14th  of  one  of  the  noblest  patriots  our  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  as  the  words  just  quoted 
show.  To  save  the  Union  at  any  cost  to  himself 
was  the  predominating  passion  of  his  life. 

All.  "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow  and  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Columbia  {rising).  Now,  Sammy,  dear,  what 
do  you  think  ? 

Uncle  Sam  {rising).  Guess  you  are  right, 
Columby ;  you  generally  are.  Why,  I  believe  I 
could  almost  write  a  national  song  myself. 

(Patriotic  music.      All  march  off  stage,  Uncle 
Sam  and  Columbia  leading^ 


A  LINCOLN  DAY  EXEECISE 

(For  Eight  Boy 8  and  Four  Girls) 

(A  table,  on  which  lies  a  regulation  fence-rail,  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  room.  Several  axes, 
wedges  and  mallets  are  placed  conspicuously  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  this  table.  A  picture  of 
Lincoln  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  same.  Two 
girls  sit  at  each  end  of  this  display.  A  large 
American  flag  is  disposed  behind  the  table  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  touch  from  the  girls  will 
lift  it  up  outspread  over  the  picture,  etc.  The 
girls  seated  in  the  proper  positions  are  discovered. 
Boys  all  march  in  single  file  upon  the  stage  in 
time  to  patriotic  music  ;  all  wear  national  colors.) 

1st  Speakek.  We  here  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  one  who  has  been  called  the  second  great 
American  leader,  as  Jackson  was  the  first.  Lincoln 
was,  like  Jackson,  fully  representative  of  the 
American  people,  because  he  was  raised  by  the 
American  ranks,  from  the  ranks,  above  the  ranks, 
to  represent  their  spirit  and  impulses.  In  no  way 
then  can  we  more  fitly  honor  this  great  Ameri- 
can than  by  reciting  for  you  a  few  of  his  most 
celebrated  utterances. 

2d  Speaker.  "  The  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 
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3d  Speaker.  "  Human  action  can  be  modified 
to  some  extent,  but  human  nature  cannot  be 
changed." 

4th  Speaker.  "  Our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

5th  Speaker.  "Important  principles  may 
and  must  be  inflexible." 

6th  Speaker.  "  I  believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 

7th  Speaker.  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

8th  Speaker.  These  are  but  a  few  of  this 
noble  man's  utterances,  but  read  his  words  for 
yourselves,  then  you  will  know  that  whatever  else 
he  may  have  been  he  was  first  and  last  that  noble 
thing — a  Patriot. 

{Patriotic  music.  Boys  step  backward,  divide, 
four  going  on  each  side  of  the  table.  Flag  is 
lifted  as  above  described.     Tableau,  lights.) 

CURTAIN 


AT  THE  COUET  OF  KING  VALENTINE 

(A  Dialogue  for  St.  Valentine'' s  Day) 

Characters. — King  Valentine,  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Cupid,  1st  Page,  2d,  Page, 
Queen  of  Hearts,  Lady  Cheerful,  Poverty, 
attendants,  as  many  as  stage  will  permit. 

Costumes* — King  Valentine,  long  white 
robe  edged  with  ermine.  The  latter  may  be 
cheaply  imitated  by  strips  of  Canton  flannel 
splashed  with  large  spots  of  ink.  Upon  this  robe 
should  be  gummed  hearts,  rings,  arrows,  and  other 
suggestive  and  emblematic  designs  cut  from  bright 
red  paper.  A  pasteboard  crown  covered  with 
gilt  paper  should  be  worn  on  the  head.  Carries 
sceptre  covered  with  gilt  paper. 

Lord  High  Chamberlain.  Dark,  loose  coat, 
with  wide,  loose  sleeves,  the  whole  edged  with 
ermine.  Coat  reaches  to  knees,  and  is  belted  at 
waist.  Black  stockings,  low  shoes,  black  velvet 
cap,  edged  with  ermine,  no  visor,  long  plume, 
falling  over  back  of  cap. 

Sir  Cupid.  Pink  tights,  gauze  wings,  wig  of 
blond,  curly  hair,  pink  slippers,  carries  bow  and 
wears  quiver  full  of  arrows  slung  over  shoulder. 
At  entrance  is  muffled  in  long,  dark  cloak. 

Pages.  Ordinary  suits  of  knickerbockers  and 
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blouses ;  may  wear  round  caps  with  plumes  ;  black 
slippers. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Scarlet  dress  with  sweep- 
ing train ;  may  be  made  of  paper  cambric,  with 
the  glazed  side  out,  edged  with  ermine  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  gilt  paper  hearts.  Crown  of 
pasteboard,  covered  with  gilt  paper. 

Lady  Cheerful.  Any  handsome  gown  with 
full  train. 

Poverty.  Short,  ragged  calico  dress,  ragged 
mis-matched  shoes,  hair  disheveled. 

Attendants.     Elaborate  gowns  and  suits. 

Scene. — Handsome  interior. 

Suggestions. — The  roll  carried  by  1st  Page 
must  be  about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  thick 
enough  to  make  it  an  inconvenient  burden.  It 
must  be  covered  with  writing,  and  must  be 
frequently  dropped  with  an  impetus  that  causes 
it  to  roll  several  feet  away,  the  further  the  bet- 
ter. In  the  proper  hands  these  rolls  of  paper 
give  an  opportunity  for  some  very  funny  "  busi- 
ness." 

(1st  Page  enters  r.,  carrying  immense  roll  of 
paper  as  described  above.  2d  Page  enters  L. 
As  they  meet  at  c,  the  bundle  of  paper  drops 
and  rolls  off  across  the  stage.) 

2d  Page.    What  in  the  world  is  that  ? 

1st   Page  {while  rescuing  roll).     That  is  the 
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list  of  names  that  we  are  to  look  up.  Hadn't  you 
heard  about  it  ?  (2d  Page  shakes  head.)  Well, 
the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  told  me  to  give  part 
of  it  to  the  first  page  that  I  ran  across,  so  that 
means  you.  {Tears  off  about  one-third,  rolls  up 
smaller  portion  and  tucks  it  under  his  arm  while 
talking.  Presents  larger  piece  at  close  of  speech.) 
These  people  are  all  to  be  looked  up  just  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  do  it,  and  I  just  tell  you  we 
haven't  any  time  to  waste.  Here,  take  your 
share. 

2d  Page.  No,  thank  you,  I  don't  want  that 
big  piece. 

1st  Page.  But  you  must  take  it.  Don't  you 
remember  that's  the  law  at  the  court  of  King 
Valentine — to  do  whatever  you  are  told,  and  ac- 
cept everything  that  is  handed  to  you  ?  {Drops 
larger  paper  ;  it  rolls  toward  2d  Page.) 

2d  Page.  Yes,  that  is  true ;  I  had  forgotten. 
But  don't  you  think  you  are  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  that  law  when  you  give  me  so  many 
names  and  keep  so  few  yourself  ? 

1st  Page.  Well,  I  declare,  how  funny  you 
are.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  boy  complaining  be- 
cause he  is  getting  the  larger  share  of  anything  ? 

2d  Page.  Oh,  come  now,  you  know  that  de- 
pends. 

1st  Page.  No  use  of  talking ;  you'll  just  have 
to  take  it.  But  you  want  to  work  off  the  bigger 
piece  on  the  next  page  you  meet. 
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2d  Page  {kicking  at  paper  on  floor).  But 
what's  all  this  for,  anyway  ? 

1st  Page.  Well,  Sir  Cupid  has  become  so 
intolerably  particular  he  has  decided  not  to  have 
any  missives  sent  out  this  St.  Valentine's  Day 
except  to  people  who  have  more  money  than  they 
can  spend,  and  we  pages  have  been  given  the  task 
of  looking  up  all  the  names  on  the  list  to  see  who 
shall  be  honored  and  who  shall  not.  {Taking  up 
paper  and  rolling  it  up.) 

2d  Page.  That  is  a  queer  move.  Does  King 
Valentine  know  about  it  ? 

1st  Page.  I  don't  know ;  but  as  I  received 
my  orders  from  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  him- 
self, one  would  suppose  that  Sir  Cupid  had  brought 
the  King  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

2d  Page.  Well,  I  should  think  the  King  might 
have  a  little  mind  of  his  own. 

1st  Page.  That's  just  what  he  has,  a  little 
mind  of  his  own,  and  a  very  little  one  it  is  too,  so 
little  that  there  are  times  when  it  can  hardly  be 
found.  But  I  hear  some  one  coming;  another 
page,  maybe.     Now's  your  chance. 

(Throws  larger  roll  at  him  and  exit  L.,  running  / 
paper  runs  across  stage.  Enter  Lady  Cheer- 
ful, r.  ;  comes  down.) 

2d  Page  (rescuing  paper,  and  rolling  it  up 
without  looking  up).  Here — you  are  to  take  this 
list (Begins  to  tear  off  short  piece   of  th£ 
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paper,  looks  up,  drops  roll.)  Oh,  pardon  me,  Lady 
Cheerful  {profound  low),  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  pages. 

Lady  Cheerful  {angrily).  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  realize  to  whom  you  are 
speaking  ? 

2d  Page  {bowing  low).  Indeed  I  do ;  it  is 
Lady  Cheerful,  the  favorite  maid  of  honor  to  her 
Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  but  her  footsteps 
were  so  light  that  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the! 
little  pages  who  run  about  in  their  kid  slippers. 
{Rescues  paper  and  rolls  it  up.) 

Lady  Cheerful  {smiling).  Oh,  it's  of  no 
consequence ;  we  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes  ; 
but  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with  that 
great  roll  of  paper  ? 

2d  Page.  This,  my  lady,  is  the  list  of  people 
that  we  pages  are  to  investigate. 

Lady  Cheerful.  Let  me  see  it.  (Page 
hands  it.)     Investigate  for  what  ? 

2d  Page.  To  discover  to  whom  missives  shall 
be  sent  from  the  court  of  King  Valentine. 

Lady  Cheerful.  Investigate  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  What  are  you  to  in- 
vestigate, I  should  like  to  know  ? 

2d  Page.  We  are  to  discover  the  people  who 
have  more  money  than  they  can  spend. 

Lady  Cheerful.  What  rank  nonsense !  By 
whose  orders  is  this  being  done  ? 

2d  Page.     By  the  order  of  Sir  Cupid  himself. 
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Lady  Cheerful.  I  always  said  he  had  no 
common  sense,  and  this  proves  it.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  shall  be  done.     {Tears  list.) 

2d  Page  {aside).  Well,  I  slipped  out  of  that 
job  easily.  {To  Lady  Cheerful.)  But  aren't 
you  just  a  little  afraid  that  you  are  making  trouble 
for  yourself  ? 

Lady  Cheerful  {with  dig7iity).  In  what  way, 
I  should  like  to  know  ? 

2d  Page.  Sir  Cupid  is  pretty  powerful  here, 
you  know,  and  if  he  has  the  consent  of  the  King 
Valentine  and  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  they  might 
be  angry  at  your — your — well,  your  interference. 

Lady  Cheerful.  That  might  be  if  they  are 
a  party  to  this  nonsense,  but  I  feel  sure  the  whole 
thing  is  done  without  their  knowledge.  {Lively 
music  behind  scenes.)  There  !  they  are  coming 
now,  and  we  will  soon  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter.     Better  gather  up  your  papers. 

(2d  Page  picks  up  papers  and  makes  them  into 
one  roll,  tohich  he  tucks  under  his  arm,  goes  to 
l.  f.  Enter,  r.,  King  Valentine,  Queen  of 
Hearts  and  train  of  attendants.  King  and 
Queen  stand  at  c,  attendants  group  carelessly.) 

King  {sees  Page).  See  here,  youngster,  this 
ought  to  be  your  busy  day.  Be  off,  now.  (Page 
starts  to  run,  drops  roll  with  usual  result.)  What's 
that? 

{Before   Page    can    answer,  Lady    Cheerfut 
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speaks.  Page  continues  "  business  "  of  rescuing 
papers,  rolling  up  and  dropping  them  until  the 
close  of  the  third  speech  of  the  Queen  OF 
Hearts  ;  he  then  tucks  the  roll  under  his  arm.) 

Lady  Cheerful.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
pour  Majesties  ? 

King.     Yes,  indeed. 

Queen.     Half  a  dozen  if  you  like. 

Lady  Cheerful.  To  whom  are  the  missives 
to  be  sent  this  year  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  the  law 
of  the  land  ? 

King.  They  go  to  every  human  being  over 
four  years  and  under  a  hundred  who  holds  at 
least  one  being  supremely  dear.  Their  names, 
you  remember,  are  all  down  in  the  big  court 
books. 

Lady  Cheerful.  But  does  the  list  never  need 
revising  ? 

Queen.  Oh,  yes,  but  the  Lord  High  Chamber 
lain  sees  to  that. 

King.  Now,  boy,  since  you  have  rolled  your 
papers  up,  suppose  you  tell  us  what  is  on  them. 

2d  Page.  If  you  please,  your  Majesty,  this  is 
a  list  of  names  that  we  are  to  investigate. 

King.     Investigate  ?     For  what  ? 

2d  Page.  We  are  to  find  out  which  ones  have 
more  money  than  they  can  spend. 

QuEEN.[Whatd0eSthismean? 
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Lady  Cheerful.  This  is  one  of  Sir  Cupid's 
innovations.  {Aside  to  Page.)  I  told  you  they 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

Queen  {to  attendants).  Bring  in  Sir  Cupid. 
I3ut  put  a  cloak  about  him,  for  the  air  is  chilly  to- 
day, and  be  is  always  so  cross  when  he  is  cold. 

{Exeunt  two  attendants,  R.) 

King.  That  is  a  good  thought  to  send  for 
him  ;  it  will  not  only  give  him  a  chance  to  explain 
his  strange  action,  but  give  us  a  chance  to  reprove 
him  for  breaking  a  time-honored  law  of  this  court. 
More  money  than  they  can  spend,  indeed  !  As  if 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  our  plans.  {A  song 
may  be  sung  here  by  any  one  of  the  company  who 
is  called  on  by  the  Queen.  At  close  of  song  enter 
R.,  Sir  Cupid  between  two  attendants.  King, 
severely?)  What  is  this  that  I  hear  about  you, 
Sir  Cupid  ?  Breaking  the  laws  of  the  court  in 
sending  out  messengers  to  investigate  the  financial 
standing  of  mortals  before  you  will  allow  them  to 
receive  one  of  our  missives  ?     Is  this  true  ? 

Sir  Cupid  {saucily).  Yes,  it  is  true,  but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Queen.  In  other  words,  you  young  rascal,  you 
mean  to  say  that  we  cannot  help  ourselves  ? 

Sir  Cupid  (bowing  profoundly).  You  are  al- 
ways right,  your  Majesty. 

Queen.  But  you  will  find  out,  sir,  that  you 
are  not  so  powerful  as  you  think.     What  could 
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you  do,  for  instance,  if  robbed  of  your  bow  and 
arrows  ? 

Sir  Cupid  (bowing).  You  forget,  your  Majesty, 
that  if  you  take  these  away  I  have  the  power  to 
make  others. 

King.  But  why  not  explain  to  us  the  reason 
for  this  strange  action  ?  for  I  am  quite  sure  you 
have  a  reason. 

Sir  Cupid.  Indeed  I  have,  your  Majesty,  and 
I  can  give  it  in  one  sentence.  I  am  tired  of  flying 
out  of  the  window. 

King.  ) 

Queen.  >•  Out  of  the  window  ? 

Lady  Cheerful.  ) 

Sir  Cupid.  Yes ;  don't  you  remember  how  the 
proverb  runs  ?  "  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door,  love  flies  out  of  the  window,"  and  I  tell  you 
I  am  getting  tired  of  it,  no  matter  what  the  state 
of  the  weather,  freezing  cold,  or  boiling  hot,  out 
of  the  window  I  must  fly,  when  Poverty  shows  her 
hideous  face  at  the  door. 

King  {moving  restlessly  about).  Very  true, 
very  true ;  it  is  rather  hard  on  Cupid. 

Queen.  You  silly  boy,  why  do  you  fly  out  of 
the  window  ?  Eo  one  is  to  blame  for  that  but 
yourself ;  you  do  not  have  to  go. 

Sir  Cupid.     Bu^  the  proverb  says  so. 

Queen.  Fiddlesticks  !  Who  cares  for  an  old 
saw  ?  That  isn't  a  law.  Did  you  think  it  was  ? 
(Sir  Cupid  nods.)    Well,  it  isn't,  you  see,  so  the 
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next  time  Poverty  comes  stalking  in,  just  stand 
your  ground  like  a  man. 

Sir  Cupid  {whimpering).  But  she  is  so  ugly. 
Ugh  !  how  I  hate  her.     {Shivers.) 

King.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  Sir  Cupid  ;  hit 
her  with  one  of  your  own  arrows ;  that  will  make 
her  beautiful  in  a  twinkling. 

Queen.  What  a  piece  of  folly  is  this !  Our 
all  powerful  Cupid,  who  conquers  everybody,  is 
himself  subdued  by  the  ugly  Poverty.  {Music 
behind  scenes.)  Think  about  it,  sweet  boy,  and 
assert  yourself.     {They  move  off  L.) 

King  {looking  bach).  At  least  we  must  have  no 
more  nonsense  about  financial  investigations. 

{Exeunt  L.,  all  but  Sir  Cupid  who  stands  at  c, 
lost  in  thought.  Lord  High  Chamberlain 
enters  R.  ;  comes  down.) 

Chamberlain.     Why  so  pensive,  Sir  Cupid  ? 

Sir  Cupid.  I  am  forbidden  to  send  out  the  in- 
vestigators. 

Chamberlain.     Forbidden !     By  whom  ? 

Sir  Cupid.     By  their  Majesties  themselves. 

Chamberlain.     And  for  what  reasons  ? 

Sir  Cupid.  They  say  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  court. 

Chamberlain.  Then  let  them  make  new 
laws. 

Sir  Cupid.    That  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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Chamberlain.  Did  you  tell  them  how  much 
you  have  suffered  ? 

Sir  Cupid.  Yes,  but  they  only  derided  me, 
and  bade  me  to  cease  being  cowardly,  and  face 
Poverty  boldly.  King  Valentine  even  suggested 
that  I  hit  her  with  one  of  my  arrows. 

Chamberlain  (laughing).  That  would  indeed 
be  a  new  way  to  meet  an  old  situation,  but  who 
knows  ? — it  might  work.     {Laughs.) 

{Enter  1st  Page,  l.  ;  comes  down.) 

1st  Page.  Sir  Cupid,  I  have  discovered  that 
the  people  on  this  list  who  meet  your  requirements 
do  not  meet  the  laws  of  this  royal  court,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  only  ones  to  whom  you  wish  the 
court  missives  sent  are  the  only  ones  to  whom 
they  cannot  be  sent. 

Sir  Cupid.  That  sounds  like  one  of  those 
foolish  things  called  conundrums.     Is  it  one  ? 

1st  Page.  No,  indeed ;  I  only  wish  it  were 
But  you  see,  the  people  who  have  more  money 
than  they  can  spend  are  the  very  people  who  hold 
no  one  person  supremely  in  their  hearts,  for  they 
love  their  money  better  than  all  else. 

Sir  Cupid.    Ah,  yes  !    I  see,  I  see. 

1st  Page.     Have  the  others  returned  ? 

Sir  Cupid.  No  one  went  but  yourself.  The 
investigation  was  forbidden  by  their  Majesties. 
Give  me  your  roll.     {Gives  it,  and  goes  up.) 

Chamberlain.    Sir  Cupid,  the  more  I  think 
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of  the  advice  given  you  in  regard  to  Poverty,  the 
more  I  am  pleased  with  it  and  I  trust  you  will 
follow  it. 

Sir  Cupid  {crossing  over).  Oh,  I  fear  I  can 
never  do  it ;  the  very  sound  of  her  voice  puts  me 
in  a  panic. 

Chamberlain.  Nonsense !  You  must  not  be 
so  chicken-hearted.  (Whimpering  cry  heard  be- 
hind scenes.)  But  hark,  there  she  comes  now. 
(Sir  Cupid  starts  to  run  l.)  No  one  can  mistake 
her  cry.  But  come,  you  must  not  be  a  baby ; 
come  back,  I  say.  (Sir  Cupid  slowly  comes  to  c. 
Enter  Poverty,  r.  ;  comes  down  without  looking  at 
Sir  Cupid,  who  drops  on  one  knee  and  takes  aim 
with  low  and  arrow  at  Poverty.  She  turns 
about,  sees  his  arrow  and  drops  unconscious. 
Lively  music.  Enter  R.,  with  a  rush,  King, 
Queen,  and  attendants  all  exclaiming,  "  What  is 
it  f  What  is  going  on  f  "  Music  ceases.)  Don't 
you  see?  Love  has  killed  Poverty  by  simply 
pointing  his  weapon  at  her. 

Sir  Cupid  (rising,  and  putting  away  his  arrow). 
Saved  my  arrow,  too,  for  another  purpose,  and 
now  I  am  ready  to  send  the  missives  from  the 
"  court  of  King  Valentine." 

(Tableau) 
CURTAIN 


THE  CHANGED  VALENTINE 

(A  Dialogue  for  Three  Girls) 
ChAEACTEES.— MlLDEED,  LUCY,  HELEN. 

Costumes. — Ordinary  street  suits.  All  carry 
books. 

Scene. — The  dressing-room  of  a  girls'  school. 
Hats  and  wraps  hung  on  hooks  at  rear.  Small 
table  at  c. 

Mildeed  {enters  E.).  Dear  me  !  how  glad  I  am 
that  no  one  is  here.  I  found  this  letter  at  the 
post-office  for  me  (takes  it  out  of  book)  and  I  didn't 
dare  open  it  there,  or  on  the  street,  because  I  just 
know  it's  a  comic  valentine.  {Laughter  behind 
scenes ;  secretes  letter  inbook.)  What  fun  they  are 
having.  Well,  they'll  not  have  any  over  me.  I 
don't  believe  they  are  coming  in  here,  after  all. 
(Takes  out  letter?)  Typewritten  address.  (Lays 
books  she  is  carrying  on  table.)  That's  a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  it's  a  comic  valentine.  Oh,  I  know 
it  is,  because  none  of  the  girls  seem  to  like  me. 
I  wonder  why  ?  I'm  sure  I'm  the  best  dressed 
girl  in  school.  I  used  to  think  before  papa  made 
all  that  money  that  if  I  wore  fine  clothes  I  would 
have  loads  of  friends,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  make 
any  difference.  (Sighs.)  Well,  I  may  as  well 
open  this  thing,  although  I  just  dread  to.  (Tears 
105 
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it  open,  and  pulls  out  handsome  valentine  /  lays 
envelope  on  tabled  Oh,  oh,  what  a  surprise !  This 
pretty  thing  for  me !  Keally,  I  didn't  suppose 
there  was  a  girl  in  the  whole  world  who  liked  me 
well  enough  to  send  me  anything  so  pretty. 
(Beads.) 

As  modest  as  the  violet, 

As  gentle  as  the  breeze, 
These,  little  maid,  the  qualities 

That  never  fail  to  please. 

Well,  well,  well,  I  know  I'm  not  as  modest  as  the 
violet.  I'm  afraid  that  I  love  to  brag  the  best  of 
anything.  I'm  going  right  into  the  schoolroom  to 
show  my  valentine.  (Hangs  up  hat  and  [wrap.) 
I  wonder  if  they  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  I 
was.     "  As  modest  as  a  violet,"  just  think  of  it. 

(Buns  off  L.     Lucy  enters  R.) 

Lucy.  That  envelope  looks  like  the  one  that  I 
sent  to  Mildred.  (Goes  to  table  and  takes  it  up.) 
So  it  is.  I'd  know  that  typewriting  anywhere. 
I  did  it  in  such  a  hurry,  because  I  expected  papa's 
stenographer  in  every  moment.  Yes,  and  there's 
where  I  struck  the  e  instead  of  the  r  in  Mildred, 
and  had  to  mark  it  over  with  the  pen.  Well,  she 
has  the  valentine  evidently,  and  will  know  now 
something  of  the  way  she  looks  to  other  people. 
I  wonder  where  she  is,  and  why  she  left  the 
envelope  lying  here?    Well,  I  feel  quite  relieved 
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to  know  that  it  reached  her  safely,  because  when 
I  met  Helen  and  gave  her  the  letter  to  mail,  after 
foolishly  telling  her  what  was  in  it,  she  preached 
me  such  a  sermon  against  sending  comic  valentines 
that  I  was  afraid  she'd  not  mail  it.  I'd  have 
taken  it  back  then,  but  she  ran  off  with  it,  and  I 
couldn't  catch  her. 

{Business  of  laying  down  hooks,  taking  off  hat  and 
wrap  and  hanging  them  up.  Mildred  enters 
l.,  Helen  r.) 

Mildred.  Good-morning,  Lucy ;  good-morn- 
ing, Helen.  You  must  see  my  beautiful  valentine. 
{Displays  it.  Helen  returns  "  Good-morning" 
and  hangs  up  hat,  etc) 

Lucy  {much  surprised).  Oh,  that  is  pretty. 
When  did  you  get  it  ?     {Comes  down.) 

Mildred.  Just  now,  from  the  post-office. 
{Comes  to  table,  takes  up  envelope  and  thrusts 
valentine  therein.) 

Lucy.  But  surely  you  didn't  get  that  valentine 
in  that  envelope  ? 

Mildred  {mocking  her).  Surely  I  did  get  that 
valentine  in  that  envelope.  Why  shouldn't  I  ? 
What's  the  matter  with  the  envelope  ? 

Helen  {coming  down).  Mildred,  didn't  Miss 
Burns  tell  us  yesterday  that  it  is  the  height  of 
ill  manners  to  repeat  people's  words  and  tones  in 
that  way  ? 

Mildred.    Yes,  Helen,  but  I  always  forget 
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I  do  wish  I  could  have  sweet  and  gentle  manners 
like  you.  But  I  don't  believe  I  ever  can;  it 
seems  so  natural  for  me  to  be  disagreeable,  But 
I  intend  to  take  these  lines  on  my  valentine  for 
my  motto : 

As  modest  as  the  violet, 
As  gentle  as  the  breeze. 

Don't  you  think  they  will  help  me  ? 

Helen.     Indeed  they  will,  Mildred. 

Mildred.  I  do  wish  I  knew  who  sent  me  that 
valentine.  I'd  love  to  thank  the  girl  that  did  it ; 
the  lines  don't  describe  me  now,  but  I  will  bring 
myself  up  to  them  some  day. 

{Exit,  L.) 

Lucy  (angrily).  I  believe  I'll  run  after  her  and 
tell  her  that  you  sent  her  that  valentine. 

Helen.     How  do  you  know  that  I  did  ? 

Lucy.  How  can  I  help  knowing  it  ?  But  I'd 
like  to  have  you  let  my  letters  alone  after  this. 
How  did  you  dare  open  it  ? 

Helen.  Lucy,  don't  be  angry  ;  in  your  hurry 
you  had  forgotten  to  seal  the  envelope,  so  I  simply 
slipped  the  comic  valentine  out  and  slipped  the 
other  one  in. 

Lucy.  But  she  deserves  the  other  one,  you 
know  she  does  ;  it  described  her  exactly,  with  all 
her  brag  and  bluster.  Such  a  glorious  opportunity 
to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 
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Helen.  But  don't  you  think  my  method  of 
showing  her  what  she  is  not,  and  giving  her  a 
beautiful  model  to  live  up  to  will  be  quite  as  ef- 
fective ?     You  heard  what  she  said  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  yes,  but  that's  all  talk  ;  she  will 
soon  forget  her  good  resolutions. 

Helen.  But  surely  the  impression  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  one  your  comic  valentine  would 
have  made? 

Lucy.  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  believe 
I'll  tell  her  all  about  it. 

Helen.  Why  should  you  ?  Why  grieve  her 
by  telling  the  unkind  thing  you  meant  to  do? 
Better  let  her  be  happy  as  she  is. 

Lucy.  There  is  one  thing  I  will  do.  I  will 
promise  you  never  again  to  send  a  comic  valen- 
tine, but  will  choose  your  better  way  of  teaching 
a  needed  lesson.     (Bell  rings.) 

Mildred  (enters  running  ;  takes  boohs  from 
table).  Oh,  I  am  so  happy.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
have  perfect  lessons  to-day. 

Lucy.  It  is  true  we  can  study  better  when  we 
are  happy. 

(The  three  twine  their  arms  about  each  other  and 
exeunt  l.) 


DIVIDING  THE  HONOKS 

(A  Dialogue  for  Washington's  Birthday  for  Two  Boys) 

Characters. — Mr.  Hatchet,  Mr.  Cherry- 
tree. 

Costumes. — Mr.  Hatchet.  Brown  shoes,  stock- 
ings  and  knickerbockers;  loose,  brown  coat 
reaching  half  way  to  knees,  belted  at  waist-line 
with  brown  leather  belt.  Steel-colored  mask 
{inay  be  made  of  paper-cambric),  and  small 
visorless  cap  of  same  color.  Mr.  Cherry- 
tree.  Green  stockings,  green  cloth  slippers, 
green  knickerbockers.  Loose,  full  coat  of  green. 
Cherry-blossoms  made  of  paper  and  gummed 
upon  the  coat  will  add  much  to  the  effect.  Mask 
and  cap  made  of  green  cloth. 

Scene. — Ordinary  stage. 

Mr.  Hatchet  {enters  R.,  comes  down,  struts 
about  while  talking).  These  people  who  rave 
over  George  Washington  never  seem  to  reflect 
how  much  of  his  fame  he  owes  to  me.  He  cut 
down  the  cherry-tree  and  then  told  the  truth 
about  it.  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  he  wouldn't 
have  had  anything  handy  with  which  to  commit 
that  awful  deed.  If  he  hadn't  committed  that 
awful  deed  he  wouldn't  even  have  thought  of 
110 
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telling  the  truth,  so  he  would  have  gone  on  telling 
falsehoods  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  so,  of  course, 
could  not  have  become  the  great  and  glorious 
Father  of  his  Country. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  {enters  l.,  comes  down).  See 
here,  Mr.  Hatchet,  I  have  heard  your  boasting, 
and  I  tell  you  it's  about  time  for  you  to  drop  it. 

Mr.  Hatchet  (haughtily).  And  pray  who  may 
you  be  ? 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  You  pretend  not  to  know 
me? 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Never  saw  you  before  in  my 
life,  and  don't  know  that  I  ever  want  to  again. 
{Goes  tip.) 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  {crosses  over).  Well,  you 
are  likely  to  do  something  you  don't  want  to, 
then,  but  pretending  you  don't  know  me  doesn't 
go  when  you  have  just  been  talking  about  me. 

Mr.  Hatchet  {turns  and  comes  down).  I  talk 
about  you  ?    Preposterous  !     {Laughs.) 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  Will  you  deny  that  you 
were  talking  when  I  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Certainly  not ;  but  the  great 
George  Washington  and  my  greater  self  were  the 
only  names  mentioned  in  my  discourse. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  {sarcastically).  Your 
greater   self ! 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Certainly.  Are  you  so  little 
versed  in  the  history  of  your  country  that  you  do 
not  know  what  it  owes  to  me  ? 
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Mr.  Cherry-tree.  Oh,  yes.  Oh — let  me  see 
— what  was  it  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Was  there  ever  such  ignorance 
known  before?  /  cut  down  the  cherry-tree,  and 
thus  gave  George  Washington  something  to  tell 
the  truth  about,  and  so  immortalize  his  name. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  Then  you  think  he  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you,  Mr.  Hatchet  ? 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Certainly  I  do.  It  was  my 
deed  that  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  telling  the  truth,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  his  future  glory. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  But  look  here,  Mr. 
Hatchet,  there  is  one  thing  that  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten ;  if  there  had  been  no  cheery-tree,  you 
could  not  have  been  used  ;  then,  how  about  your 
wonderful  deed  ?  So  wouldn't  it  be  wise  for  you 
to  boast  less  ?  For  i,  let  me  tell  you  {bows  pro- 
foundly), am  Mr.  Cherry-tree. 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Your  impudence  amazes  me ! 
Boast  less,  indeed,  just  because  you  were  in  the 
way  and  chanced  to  be  cut  down  ?  Could  not  I 
have  felled  an  oak  sapling  just  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  Perhaps  so,  but  you  for- 
get, Mr.  Hatchet,  that  Mr.  Washington,  the  father 
of  poor  little  George,  would  scarcely  have  been 
angry  over  the  destruction  of  an  oak  sapling,  of 
which  he,  no  doubt,  had  too  many.  But  his 
favorite  cherry-tree  S     It  was  this  which  brought 
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the  temptation  to  falsehood,  and  therefore,  Mr. 
Hatchet,  I  again  declare  that  the  greater  honor 
belongs  to  me,  for 

Mr.  Hatchet  (interrupting  angrily).  Oh, 
come,  come,  this  is  too  much.     Why,  sir 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  (interrupting).  For,  as  I 
was  saying,  had  any  other  tree  than  the  cherry- 
tree  been  growing  there,  according 

Mr.  Hatchet  ( goes  up).  I  will  not  listen  to 
you,  sir.  This  is  profanation,  sir,  outright  prof- 
anation. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  (calmly).  According  to 
your  own  very  skilful  reasoning  (pauses ;  Mr. 
Hatchet  turns  about  and  listens),  Mr.  Hatchet,  if 
the  cherry-tree  had  not  been  there 

Mr.  Hatchet  (interrupting  angrily).  Drop 
that  now,  drop  it,  I  say. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  (quickly).  This  great  and 
glorious  country  would  never  have  known  exist- 
ence, for  there  would  have  been  no  remarkable 
truth-telling  George,  and  without  him  there  could 
not  have  been  founded  "  the  land  of  the  free,  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

Mr.  Hatchet.     Yes,  not  without  the  hatchet. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  You  mean  not  without 
the  cherry-tree. 

Mr.  Hatchet  (comes  down  shaking  fist).  I 
tell  you  'twas  the  hatchet. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  (shaking  fist).  I  tell  you 
'twas  the  cherry-tree. 
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Me.  Hatchet.     Hatchet,  you  upstart ! 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.     Cherry-tree,  you  boaster ! 

{They  repeat  rapidly  several  times,  "  Hatchet" 
"  Cherry-tree"  and  then  close  in  combat.  They 
wrestle  across  stage  and  bach  to  a,  where  they 
fall,  side  by  side.  Patriotic  music.  Both  sit 
up,  rubbing  their  heads  and  groaning?) 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Mr. — Mr.  Cherry-tree.  {Tries 
to  rise  /  groans.)     Oh,  my  beautiful  sharp  edge  ! 

Mr.  Cherry-tree  ( groans).  Alas,  my  smooth 
bark  is  all  spoiled.     Did  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Hatchet.  Yes.  (Rises  with  difficulty, 
and  Jielps  Mr.  Cherry-tree  to  rise.)  Cherry- 
tree,  it  seems  we  must  always  be  opposed.  I  must 
always  be  spoiling  your  bark. 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  And  I  must  always  be 
spoiling  your  edge. 

Mr.  Hatchet.  That's  so.  But,  Cherry-tree, 
if  it  weren't  so  they  might  forget  all  about  us  ! 

Mr.  Cherry-tree.  You're  right.  But  as 
long  as  they  remember  us — there's  glory  enough 
for  both ! 

(They  put  their  arms  about  each  other's  shoulders, 
and  smile  at  each  other.) 

curtain 


"THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY" 

(A  Dialogue  for  Washington's  Birthday  for  Two  Girls) 

Characters. — Columbia,  Madame  Rumor. 

Costumes. — Columbia.  White  dress  with  train, 
American  flag  draped  about  for  in.  May  wear 
a  liberty  cap  of  the  national  colors,  or  a  crown 
made  of  pasteboard  covered  with  blue  cambric, 
thelatter  dotted  with  small  white  stars.  Madame 
Rumor.  Ordinary  suit,  wears  a  cap  made  of 
newspapers,  carries  a  number  of  newspapers 
under  each  arm,  which  she  drops  and  picks  up 
frequently.  Opportunity  for  much  funny  "  busi- 
ness." 

Scene. — No  special  scenery  necessary. 

Columbia  (enters  r.  at  rise).  What,  not  here 
yet  ?  (Comes  down.)  Can  it  be  that  she  will  re- 
fuse to  obey  my  command  ?  I  have  heard  that 
she  is  very  hard  to  control.  But  she  must  be  bold 
indeed  if  she  disobeys  Columbia.  Hark !  I  hear 
footsteps.  (Enter  Madame  Rumor,  l.)  Can  this 
be  she  ?     She  looks  harmless  enough. 

Madame  R.  (comes  down).  So  you'are  the  great 
Columbia  (walks  around  Columbia,  looking  her 
over  critically),  the  great  and  only.  Well,  I  must 
say  you  almost  come  up  to  the  reports  I  have 
heard  about  you. 

115 
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Columbia  (with  dignity).    And  you  are ? 

Madame  R.  (imitating  Columbia's  manner). 
And  I  am  Madame  Rumor. 

Columbia.     Pleased  to  meet  you. 

Madame  R.  (flippantly).  Now,  don't  think  for 
a  minute  that  I  am  to  blame  for  being  named 
Rumor.  You  see,  I  had  an  ancestor.  Did  you 
ever  have  an  ancestor,  Clumby  ?  (Columbia 
waves  her  hand  with  dignity.)  Oh,  well,  you 
needn't  own  up  if  you  don't  want  to;  lots  o* 
folks  are  ashamed  of  their  ancestors,  then  lots  of 
others  are  proud  of  'em  because  they  haven't  any- 
thing but  their  ancestors  to  be  proud  of.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  I  had  an  ancestor  who  was  awfully 
poor,  so  he  opened  a  rooming  house,  and  he  made 
so  much  money  at  it  that  afterward  he  was 
called  Mr.  Roomer,  and  that  was  the  way  I  came 
by  my  name. 

Columbia  (scornfully).  I  supposed  you  had 
earned  your  name  by  the  stories  you  have  spread. 

Madame  R.  I  spread  stories!  You  amaze 
me!  But  even  if  I  should  spread  stories,  who 
would  believe  them,  because  there  is  always  room 
for  doubt  when  Madame  Rumor  is  about  ? 

Columbia  (angrily).  Let  us  not  waste  time 
with  this  nonsense,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once. 

Madame  R.  A  good  plan,  Clumby,  for  I've 
noticed  the  point  will  never  come  to  us  unless  it  is 
embon  point ;  that  comes  sometimes,  although  'tis 
never  wanted. 
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Columbia.  I  didn't  send  for  you  to  listen  to 
your  wretched  French  puns. 

Madame  R.  You  didn't !  Well,  I  am  sur- 
prised. What  in  the  world  did  you  send  for  me 
for,  then,  I'd  like  to  know?  For  the  four 
hundred  ? 

Columbia  {sternly).  Cease  your  nonsense. 
Why  do  you  try  to  carry  all  those  newspapers, 
since  you  are  always  dropping  them  ? 

Madame  R.  I'm  increasing  the  circulation, 
C'lumby.  See  ?  Besides  I  need  them  in  my 
business. 

Columbia.  Your  business  ?  What  in  the 
world  can  you  do  with  them  ?  A  newspaper  is 
made  for  news. 

Madame  R.  Originally  it  was,  it  is  true,  but 
now  they  have  no  room  for  news,  so  they  fill  up 
with  rumors. 

Columbia.  That  brings  me  back  to  my  motive 
in  sending  for  you.  Certain  rumors  have  come 
to  me. 

Madame  R.  {coming  closer  and  speaking 
eagerly).     Yes,  yes. 

Columbia.  That  you  have  declared  I  no 
longer  respect  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

Madame  R.  {goes  up).     Umph  !     Is  that  all  ? 

Columbia  {angrily).  But  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself  ? 

Madame    R.    {turns).     Now,    dear    C'lumby, 
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don't  get  cross.  That's  no  rumor,  that's  a  fixed 
fact  which  everybody  knows. 

Columbia.  It  is  not.  It  is  just  one  of  your 
abominable  rumors. 

Madame  R.  {comes  down  laughing).  Really, 
C'lumby,  you  are  the  most  amusing  baggage  that 
I've  met  lately.  Just  tell  me,  please,  in  what 
way  do  you  make  the  22d  of  February  differ  from 
other  days? 

Columbia.    Well — I — I — close  the  banks. 

Madame  R.  (making  a  great  spread).  Oh, 
listen,  she  closes  the  banks. 

Columbia.     I  put  up  flags. 

Madame  R.  Yes.  I  believe  I  did  see  one  flag 
up  somewhere. 

Columbia.  And  I  tell  the  children  about  the 
cherry-tree  and  the  hatchet. 

Madame  R.  "Well,  really,  do  you,  C'lumby  ? 
Now,  isn't  that  just  wonderful  ?  Tell  all  the  nice 
little  children  about  the  nice  little  cherry-tree  and 
the  nice  little  hatchet,  so  that  they'll  all  want  to 
go  out  and  cut  down  cherry-trees. 

Columbia.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Madame  R.  Oh,  that's  not  for  me  to  say.  I'm 
not  running  this  great  and  glorious  country ; 
you're  doing  that  yourself. 

Columbia.  Maybe  you  think  you  could  beat 
me  at  my  own  job  ? 

Madame  R.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  this, 
C'lumby  ;  yesterday  I  asked  two  little  boys  who 
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was  the  father  of  his  country.  One  of  them 
said,  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  the  other  said,  "  Diamond 
Dick." 

Columbia.  How  dare  you  tell  me  such  a 
thing  ?  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Get  out  of 
my  sight.  {Starts  after  Madame  B,.,  who  runs 
off  L.,  dropping  all  her  papers  and  not  stopping  to 
gather  them  up.  Columbia  returns  to  c.)  Buffalo 
Bill,  and  Diamond  Dick.  Can  it  be  possible  ? 
{Stands  lost  in  thought.) 

CURTAIN 


PAT  AND  THE  "  SPECIMENS  " 

(A  Dialogue  for  St.  Patrick's  Day,  for  Two  Boys  and  One  Girl) 

Characters. — Professor  Knowit,  man  of 
science.  Pat,  his  coachman  and  man  of  all 
work.  Katie,  servant. 
Costumes.— Professor  Knowit.  Ordinary 
business  suit,  somewhat  worn  and  shabby,  no 
collar,  soiled  necktie,  continually  being  mis- 
placed, butto7is  off  vest,  general  air  of  untidi- 
ness, gray  wig,  hair  long  and  much  disheveled. 
Pat.  Green  swallow-tail  coat,  vest  and  knee- 
trousers,  black  shoes  and  stockings,  green  cap 
with  black  plume.  These  clothes  may  be  made 
of  cheap  material,  or  may  be  hired  at  a  costumer ys. 
Katie.  Neat,  short,  calico  dress,  white  apron 
and  cap. 
Scene. — Handsome  interior,  armchair  at  c. 
Table  at  R.  f. 

Professor  (enters  r.,  at  rise).  Patrick,  Patrick ! 
(Comes  down.)  Where  in  the  world  can  he  be  ? 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  sure  not  to  be  around  when 
he's  wanted ;  he  has  a  perfect  genius  for  disap- 
pearing at  the  wrong  time.  (Sits,  takes  book  from 
pocket  and  reads.) 

Pat  (appearing  at  c.  entrance  /  aside).     An'  I 
niver  saw  the  loikes  o'  him  for  calling  a  feller 
120 
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whin  he  ain't  around.  {Comes  down.)  Here  I 
am,  sor. 

Professor  {looking  at  Pat  in  silence).  What 
in  the  world  does  that  rig  mean,  Patrick  ?  You 
look  like  a  grasshopper,  Caloptenus  spretus.  What 
ails  you  ? 

Pat.  JSTothin',  sor,  nothin'.  {Aside.)  Wonder 
if  the  owld  feller's  losin'  his  moind,  talkin'  about 
us  goin'  on  a  spree  ?  (To  Professor.)  Don't  ye 
moind  phwat  day  it  is,  perfessor  ? 

Professor.     Certainly  ;  it  is  Tuesday. 

Pat.  Yis,  yis,  but  the  day  o'  the  mont',  per- 
fessor ? 

Professor  {looks  off).  Why,  yes  ;  there's  the 
calendar  says  it's  the  17th  day  of  March.  Um — 
um — almost  time  for  the  vernal  equinox. 

Pat.  Don't  know  annyt'in'  about  anny  knocks 
but  harrd  knocks,  perfessor. 

Professor.     Better  take  off  that  rig,  Patrick. 

Pat.  Loike  to  plaze  ye,  but  ye  see  I  cudn't  do 
it,  perfessor,  'case  I've  got  to  wear  it  in  the  p'rade 
this  mornin'. 

Professor.     Parade  !    What  parade  ? 

Pat.  Didn't  ye  say  'twas  the  sivinteenth  day  o' 
March,  perfessor?  An'  don't  you  moind  that's 
"  St.  Pathrick's  Day  in  the  mornin'  "  ? 

Professor.  St.  Patrick  !  St.  Patrick,  let  me 
see.  I  remember  St.  Martin's  Herb,  Sauvagesia 
erecta,  and  a  very  useful  herb  it  is  too,  but  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Patrick  ;  is  that  an  herb  or  a  bug  ? 
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Pat  (aside).  Och!  listen  to  him  now,  the 
blatherin'  ijit.  Evert'in's  an  herb  or  a  bug  wid 
him.  ( To  Professor.)  Sure,  sor,  an'  St.  Path- 
rick,  may  Hiven  send  him  a  gude  rist,  was  the 
saint  that  drove  all  the  shnakes  and  toads  out  o' 
owld  Ireland. 

Professor.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  remember 
hearing  something  about  that  when  I  was  a  child, 
but  that's  just  a  fairy  tale,  Patrick. 

Pat.  Shure,  now,  perfessor,  it  must  be  true, 
for  I  niver  saw  anny  shnakes  in  owld  Ireland. 

Professor.  You  never  did  ?  How  interest- 
ing. 

Pat.     Nor  anny  toads,  sor. 

Professor.  Is  it  possible  ?  How  very  inter* 
esting.  Still  it  may  be  that  you  lived  in  a  city,  or 
perhaps  you  were  not  so  observing  as  you  might 
have  been. 

Pat.  As  f r  that,  perfessor,  I  lived  in  the 
counthry,  an'  I  used  me  two  oyes  to  the  bist  o'  me 
ability,  sor.  (Aside.)  Seein'  I  was  only  sax 
mont's  owld  whin  me  mother,  may  the  saints  kape 
her,  brought  me  to  Ameriky. 

Professor.  And  you  never  saw  any  snakes  or 
toads  there  ? 

Pat.  Niver  a  wan,  sor,  an'  it's  the  thrut  I  do 
be  tellin'  ye. 

Professor.  Well,  that  is  very  remarkable.  I 
must  make  a  note  of  it  and  look  it  up  in  some 
scientific    work.     (He    takes    out    note-look    and 
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scribbles  in  it,  Pat  meanwhile  grimacing  and  mak- 
ing dumb  show  behind  his  back.  Professor,  look- 
ing at  his  watch  and  rising.)  I  have  to  go  now, 
Patrick,  but  I  expect  a  box  of  specimens  this 
morning.  Have  the  box  brought  in  here  and  put 
on  the  table  yonder.  Don't  leave  here  until  the 
specimens  come,  for  I  cannot  trust  any  one  else 
to  take  care  of  them.  They  will  be  here  soon,  I 
am  sure,  so  you  will  be  in  time  for  the  parade. 
Now  don't  forget,  Patrick,  for  the  specimens  are 
very  valuable.     (Exit  r.,  hurriedly.) 

Pat  (sits  in  chair).  Shpecimins,  is  ut  ?  Now 
whativer  would  they  be  ?  Och,  but  it's  harrd  to 
be  sich  a  shpalpeen.  Didn't  me  owld  mother  say 
to  me  more'n  wance,  Pathrick,  cusha,  some  day 
ye'll  be  that  sorry  ye  didn't  tind  the  shcool  an' 
moind  the  lissons  betther.  Shpecimins  !  it  sames  as 
if  I'd  hearrd  that  worrd  before,  and  yit  I  disre- 
member  whativer  it  manes.  Och,  but  it's  the  lucky 
b'y  I  am.  I'll  ax  Katie.  (Jumps  up  and  runs  to 
L.  entrance.)     Katie,  Katie,  oh,  Katie. 

Katie  (enters  L.,  comes  down  quickly).  What 
in  the  world  ails  you,  Pat,  yelling  like  a  Comanche 
Indian  ?  You'd  think  I  was  in  the  next  block. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  some  other  Katie  you  were 
calling.  Excuse  me  for  answering.  (Goes  up. 
Pat  goes  after  her,  catches  her  by  apron;  they 
both  come  down.) 

Pat.  No,  indade,  Katie,  it  was  jist  yerself  I 
was  afther  wantin',  for  it's  an  eddication  ye  do  be 
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bavin'  an'  I  jist  want  ye  to  tell  me  this,  Katie, 
whativer  is  a  shpecimin  ? 

Katie.  A  specimen !  {Laughing.)  Oh,  well, 
you're  one,  Pat,  that's  sure.  {Aside.)  A  speci- 
men of  ignorance. 

Pat.  Fm  wan !  Now,  Katie,  ye  do  be 
laughin'  at  me.  (Katie  laughs  immoderately.) 
Come  now,  Katie,  be  done  wid  yer  nonsense,  an' 
answer  me  question  fair  an'  shquare. 

Katie.  Didn't  I  answer  you  ?  I  tell  you  you 
are  one.     {Laughing.) 

Pat.  Is  it  an  Irishman,  thin  ?  F'r  that's  all 
I  am,  jist  an  Irishman. 

Katie.  Oh,  no,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  an  Irish- 
man, it  might  be  a  Dutchman  or  a  Frenchman  or 
even  a  Yankee  like  myself. 

Pat.  An'  shure,  Katie,  the  perf  essor  said  there 
was  a  box  o'  shpecimins  coming.  Now  if  there's  a 
box  o'  swate  t'ings  like  you  comin',  howiver  cud 
I  git  'em  intil  the  room  ? 

Katie.  Go  'long  with  your  nonsense,  Pat.  But 
suppose  it's  a  box  full  of  fellows  like  you.  What 
would  you  do  with  them  then  ? 

Pat.  Shure  an'  I'd  impty  them  intil  the  strate 
jist  an  quick  as  iver  I  cud.     {Bell  rings^) 

Katie  {going  up).  That's  the  box,  Pat.  Now, 
maybe  you'll  soon  see  your  specimens.     {Exit  L.) 

Pat.  Quarre  she  didn't  ixplain  to  me  what 
they  were  whin  I  axed  her  so  plaisant  and  noice. 
Begorra,  I  bet  she  didn't  know.     {Laughs.)    Now 
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I've  caught  her  ;  she  didn't  know  !  Och,  but  that's 
a  gude  wan  on  me  foine  Katie,  who  thinks  she's  so 
much  schmarter  than  Pat.  She  jist  didn't  know 
hirsilf  and  it's  laughin'  at  her  I'll  be. 

Katie  {enters  l.).  Here's  your  box  of  speci- 
mens, Pat.  Look  out  now.  (Pat  jumps  first  one 
side  then  another  ;  a  box  is  shoved  in  from  behind 
scenes.) 

Pat.  Begorra,  but  it's  little  things  shpecimins 
are  afther  all.  (  Walks  around  box.)  Whist  now, 
but  it's  alive  they  are.  Jist  hear  the  scramblin'  in 
there,  will  ye  ?  But  the  perfessor  towld  me  to  set 
it  on  the  table  there,  an'  I'm  going  to  do  it, 
{Rolls  up  sleeves,  approaches  box  and  retreats  several 
times,  then  makes  frantic  dash  at  box,  and  places 
it  on  table)  There  it  is,  jist  where  the  perfessor 
towld  me  to  pit  it. 

Katie  {coming  to  box).  What  do  you  suppose 
is  in  the  box,  Pat  ? 

Pat.  Shpecimins,  Katie,  shpecimins,  noting 
else,  at  all,  at  all.  {Aside.)  That  proves  she 
doesn't  know  what  shpecimins  are.  {To  Katie.) 
I  wouldn't  be  touchin'  it  if  I  was  ye  ;  it's  only  jist 
shpecimins,  ye  know,  Katie,  an'  shurely  we'd  niver 
be  wantin'  to  be  seein'  annyt'ing  so  common  as 
shpecimins. 

(Katie  lifts  cover  of  box,  and  out  run  as  many 
mechanical  toy  spiders,  snakes,  mice,  frogs,  etc., 
as  possible.     These  must  have  been  wound  up 
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the  last  thing  before  the  box  was  shoved  onto  the 
stage.  Or  they  may  be  pulled  by  black  threads 
from  behind  the  scene.) 

Katie.  Murder  !  murder  !  (Exit  L.,  running.) 
Pat  (goes  up,  running).  Och !  is  that  phwat 
they  call  shpecimins  ?  Notin'  at  all,  at  all,  but 
varmints.  Shpecimins  indade !  (Gomes  down.) 
An'  phwat  was  it  the  perfessor  was  say  in'  they 
was  valuable  ?  An'  thin',  plague  tak'  that 
botherin'  Katie.  How'll  I  iver  git  'em  back  intil 
the  box  again  ?  Shpecimins  !  An'  shure  I  can't 
see  that  I  look  loike  anny  wan  o'  thim,  an'  I 
know  they  can  bate  me  at  runnin'.  But  I'm  feared 
it's  no  paradin'  I'll  be  doin'  the  day  in  me  foine 
grane  suit,  for  it's  noight  ut  will  be  before  I  get 
the  crathurs  back  intil  their  box  again.  (Grabs 
box  angrily  and  comes  to  c.)  Shpecimins ! 
Begorra,  an'  don't  I  wish  the  good  St.  Pathrick  was 
here  ? 

CURTAIN 


«  THE  IMIRILD  ISLE  " 

(J.  St.  Patrick's  Day  Dialogue  for  Four  Girls  with 
speaking  parts,  and  many  others) 

Characters. — Mother,  Bridget,  Jane? 

Daughter.     As    many  other  girls  as  con- 
venient. 

Costumes. — Mother,  Handsome  street  costume 
for  elderly  woman.  Bridget.  Neat  working 
gown,  maid's  white  apron  and  cap.  Jane. 
Calico  gown.  Daughter,  and  other  girls, 
traveling  costumes. 

Scene. — Handsome  interior. 

Mother  {enters  r.,  comes  down,  carrying  open 
letter).  I  do  wish  Bridget  would  hurry;  she  is 
always  slow  when  I'm  in  haste.  (Bridget 
enters  l.)  Oh,  there  you  are.  Now,  Bridget, 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  daughter.  It  was 
written  a  week  ago,  but  the  mail  mark  is  for 
yesterday.  It  has  been  carried  around  in  some 
one's  pocket  for  a  whole  week.  She  says  in  the 
letter  that  she  is  to  be  at  home  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

Bridget  {interrupting).  Shure,  mum,  that's 
to-d'y. 

Mother.  Of  course,  but  don't  interrupt  me 
again.  She  is  bringing  some  friends  with  her, 
127 
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and  they  are  to  have  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  party  ; 
but  wait,  I'll  read  you  what  she  says.  {Reads.) 
"  Decorate  the  parlors  in  green,  any  way  that  you 
please.  I  know  you  can  make  it  look  beautiful, 
so  I  will  leave  it  entirely  in  your  hands ;  but  be 
sure  to  make  the  Emerald  Isle  very  conspicuous." 
{Folds  up  letter.)  Now,  Bridget,  I  am  due  at  the 
club  this  minute ;  I  have  a  committee  meeting 
before  club  opens,  and  I  have  to  read  a  paper  on 
St.  Patrick,  so  you  perceive  I  am  obliged  to  go, 
therefore  this  decorating  must  fall  to  you.  I 
have  telephoned  for  some  green  cambric  which 
you  can  use  in  any  way  you  like  for  decorations, 
and  you  may  'phone  for  anything  else  that  you 
want.  You  will  remember  now  just  what  Miss 
Alice  says  ? 

Bridget.  Och!  shure,  mum,  an'  I'll  do  that 
same. 

Mother.  It  isn't  every  girl  that  I'd  dare  to 
leave  with  a  task  like  this,  Bridget,  but  I  know 
how  reliable  you  are,  and  what  good  taste  you 
have.  {Turns  to  go.)  But  really,  you  must  hurry, 
for  they  are  liable  to  be  here  at  any  moment. 
{Twms  as  she  reaches  R.  exit.)  And  now,  don't 
forget  Miss  Alice's  words,  make  the  Emerald  Isle 
very  conspicuous.     {Exit.) 

Bridget  {put  hands  into  apron  pockets  and 
comes  to  F.  c).  Mak'  the  "Imirild  Isle"  very 
conshpicuous.  An'  I  wonder  how  I'm  to  do  that 
same.     Phweriver  am  I  to  get  that  same  ?    Och  ! 
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may  the  saints  kape  me.  Why  didn't  I  be  axin' 
her  that  ?  =  "  Imirild  Isle."  Phwativer  is  that, 
annyw'y  ?  I've  hearrd  o'  shwate  ile  and  coal  ile, 
and  olive  ile,  an'  casthor  ile  an'  linsade  ile  an' 
goose  ile  an'  peppermint  ile,  but  begorra,  niver 
wance  have  I  hearrd  o'  imirild  isle,  an'  how  in  the 
name  o'  common  sinse  can  I  mak'  the  imirild  isle 
conshpicuous,  phwin  I  don't  aivin  know  the 
maning  of  it,  jist  ?  Shure  an'  I  moight  'phone  to 
the  shtore  to  sind  me  up  some  imirild  isle.  That's 
phwat  I'll  do.  {Takes  a  few  steps  to  R.)  No,  I'll 
not  ayther,  for  it  may  be  something  they  don't 
kape  an'  thin  they'll  be  Jaughing  at  me.  (Jane 
enters  L.,  carrying  step-ladder  and  a  roll  of  green 
cambric,  also  hammer  and  tacks.)  Och  !  now  an' 
I  wonder  wud  she  know.     I'll  jist  try  her  a  bit. 

Jane.  The  lady  said  I  was  to  tack  this  stuff 
up  wherever  you  said.     What's  it  for,  anyway  ? 

Bridget.  For  St.  Pathrick,  may  the  saints 
kape  him  !  But  tell  me,  Jane,  now  like  a  good 
gurrl,  did  you  ever  see  anny  imirild  isle  ? 

Jane.     What  kind  o'  oil  is  that  ? 

Bridget.  I'm  telling  ye — imirild  isle,  jist 
plain  imirild  isle. 

Jane.  I've  seen  an  emerald,  but  I  didn't 
know  they  ever  made  them  into  oil.  {She  places 
step>-ladder  near  wall,  and  throws  down  cambric,  etc.) 

Bridget.  Well,  they  do,  but  phwat  loike  was 
the  imirild,  jist  tell  me  that  now,  Jane,  loike  a 
good  gurrl. 
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Jane  (sits  on  step  of  ladder).  It  was  a  mighty 
pretty  green  stone ;  a  fellow  what  came  to  see  me 
gave  me  a  ring  with  one  in  it. 

Bridget  (aside,  as  she  crosses  over).  A  grane 
shtone.  An',  faith  !  how  do  they  iver  make  ile  out 
'n  grane  shtones  ?     Niver,  niver  can  I  do  that  same. 

Jane  (calling).  Bridget,  tell  me  what  to  do 
With  this  green  stuff.  The  missus  said  I  was  to 
hurry. 

Bridget.  Och  !  bodder  wid  yer  grane  shtuff. 
I  wisht  St.  Pathrick  had  niver  been  sane,  so  I  do. 

Jane.  Well,  maybe  he  wasn't,  maybe  he  was 
wisane,  but  come  tell  me  what  to  do. 

Bridget.  Do  phwat  you  loike ;  get  up  there 
and  tack  the  grane  shtuff  up  in  anny  koind  o'  shape. 
(Jane  climbs  ladder  and  begins  tacking  up  the 
cambric.  Bridget,  aside.)  Now  phwat  did  the 
misthress  say  ?  "  Mak'  the  imirild  isle  very  con- 
shpicuous,"  and  shure  if  I  can't  get  the  raale  t'ing 
I'm  t'inking  they'll  no  care  if  I'm  giving  thim  a 
good  imetation,  an'  it's  mesilf  can  do  that  same. 
Shure  there's  some  Paris  grane  on  the  top  shilf  o' 
the  panthry,  an'  plenty  o'  good  watther  in  the 
well,  an'  lots  o'  big  impty  bottles  in  the  cellar. 
Och !  bet  it's  Biddy's  the  shmart  colleen  ;  shure 
they'll  niver  know  the  difference.  (Exit  L.,  run- 
ning.) 

Jane.  I  wonder  what  crazy  kind  of  a  notion 
she's  got  into  her  head  now.  "  Emerald  Oil." 
I  don't  see  how  there  could  be  such  a  thing,  but 
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don't  I  just  wish  I  hadn't  ever  given  back  that 
emerald  ring  when  Bill  and  I  quarreled  ?  I 
might  have  kept  the  ring,  if  I  didn't  want  the 
feller.  {Upsets  the  tacks;  they  fall  on  floor  cmd 
she  climbs  down.)  There,  now,  see  what  a  lot  of 
work  I've  made  myself.  {Begins  to  pick  up  tacks 
singing,  "  Weari?iy  d*  the  Green"  or  any  lively  Irish 
song  xohile  doing  so.  At  the  close  of  first  verse  she 
stops  picking  up  the  tacks.)  This  wouldn't  have 
happened  if  Bridget  hadn't  made  me  think  about 
Bill  and  his  emerald  ring.  Guess  I'll  let  her  pick 
up  the  rest.  {Comes  to  F.  c,  and  finishes  song. 
At  conclusion  Bridget  enters  carrying  tray  on 
which  are  large  bottles  filled  with  a  green  liquid.) 
Why,  Bridget,  what  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  stuff  ? 

Bridget  {as  she  places  bottles  on  table).  Niver 
ye  moind ;  ye  jist  tind  to  yer  own  tackin'  an'  I'll 
tind  to  mesilf.     {Exit  l.) 

Jane  {going  to  bottles).  I  wonder  what's  in 
these.  {Takes  out  cork  and  lifts  bottle  to  face. 
Bridget  reenters  l.  with  more  bottles.) 

Bridget.  Whist  there,  Jane !  Pet  doon  the 
bottle  f 'r  the  love  o'  Hivin  ! 

Jane  {returns  bottle  to  table).  What's  the 
matter  Avith  you  ?     It  isn't  poison,  is  it  ? 

Bridget.  Shure  ye  wadn't  guess  again  ;  jist 
kape  to  yer  tacks  as  I  towld  ye  afore.  {Places 
bottles  in  other  prominent  places  while  talking  and 
then  runs  out  for  more.) 
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Jane  {still  at  table).  She  said  it  was  poison. 
What  can  she  mean  ?  If  it's  poison  she  must  be 
going  to  kill  off  the  whole  town. 

{Reenter  Bridget    as    before  and  places  bottles 
about  while  talking.) 

Bridget.  Phwativer  do  ye  be  standing  there 
for  ?  Shure  ye'd  betther  be  afther  yer  tackin'. 
The  young  loidy  an'  her  mates'll  be  here  soon  an' 
ye  haven't  enough  grane  shtuff  up  f'r  'em  to  see 
that  same. 

Jane.  But,  Biddy,  you  said  this  was  poison 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  this 
poison  ? 

Bridget.  I  didn't  say  a  worrd  about  p'isin.  I 
jist  said  ye  wadn't  guess  again,  an'  you  wadn't, 
bet  jist  be  off  to  your  tackin'. 

Jane.  Well,  you've  just  got  to  tell  me  what 
all  this  stuff  is  for,  before  I  do  another  thing. 

Bridget  {deliberately  empties  tray,  then  strikes 
an  attitude  before  answering).  The  misthress  said 
the  imirild  isle  was  to  be  conshpicuous  an'  I'm 
trying  to  mak'  it  as  conshpicuous  as  iver  I  can,  an' 
now  be  off  wid  ye  to  yer  tackin'.     {Exit  L.) 

Jane  {taking  up  bottle  and  shaking  it,  then  re- 
moves cork  and  smells  it).  Emerald  oil !  Well, 
it's  my  private  opinion  it's  nothing  but  Paris  green 
and  water.  ( Voices  heard  behind  scenes.)  Oh, 
my  !  there  they  come. 

{Hurriedly  replaces  bottle  on  table,  picks  up  a  few 
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tacks  and  the  hammer,  remounts  the  ladder,  and 

begins  to  tack.     Bridget  reenters  L.  with  tray 
full   of  bottles,   Alice   and  frie?ids   enter   R. 

Bridget  pauses,  holding  tray.) 

Alice.  Goodness !  Bridget,  what  are  you 
doing  ?  Where  did  you  get  that  green  stuff,  and 
oh,  girls,  just  look,  she's  put  it  everywhere.  That 
must  be  for  St.  Patrick. 

Bridget  (sets  tray  on  floor,  and  takes  a  bottle  in 
each  hand).  Shure,  mum,  yer  roight ;  ye  moind  ye 
towld  yer  good  mother  that  the  imirild  isle  must 
be  consphicuous,  an'  as  it's  mesilf  didn't  know 
phwere  to  buy  the  jiniwine,  I  thought  yez 
moight  be  satisfied  with  a  reel  good  imitation. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  laughter  from  Alice  and 

friends  during  which  Bridget  stands  amazed, 

still  holding  bottles ;   Jane,  on  top  of  ladder, 

also  gazes  surprised.) 

Alice.  Good  for  you,  Bridget ;  that's  the  best 
St.  Patrick's  effort  that  I  have  seen. 

Bridget.  Will,  if  yez'U  wait  a  bit  it's  more 
bottles  I  have  jist  handy,  an'  I  can  mak'  it  a  little 
bit  more  conshpicuouser,  if  yez  loike. 

Alice.     Oh,  how  rich  !     Come,  girls,  we  must 

have  an   Irish  jig  on   that.     Come,  Jane,  come 

down  and  join  us.     Biddy,  my  pretty  colleen,  put 

down  your  bottles ;  now,  all  hands  around. 

(They  join  hands,  jig  music  /  they  dance.) 

slow  curtain 


THE  GLAD  MESSAGE 

(An  Easter  Exercise  for  Seven  Little  Girls) 

(The  little  girls  gowned  in  white  inarch  upon  the 
platform  singing  to  the  tune  of "  The  King's 
Business  "  [found  in  most  Sunday-school  sing- 
ing hooks 1  ],  the  following  verse  and  chorus. 
Train  the  children  to  speak  the  words  of  the 
song  distinctly^) 

Song 

What  is  it  makes  the  Spring  the  happiest  time  of 

year  ? 
What  is  it  makes  the   Spring  to  every  one  so 

dear  ? 
We  wait,  with  eager  hearts, 
Till  winter  cold  departs, 
Then  greet  the  Spring  with  joyful  smiles. 

Chorus 

Thrice  are  you  welcome,  happy  Spring. 
What  is  the  message  that  you  bring  ? 
Tell  us,  tell  us,  what  is  the  joyous  song  you  sing 
Upon  this  quiet  Sabbath  day  ? 

{They  form  in  a  line  at  the  front  of  the  platform?) 

Originally  published  in  "International  Praise  Book,"  by 
E.  O.  Excel. 
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1st  Speaker. 

Tell  me  why  we  all  rejoice, 
Merrily,  with  heart  and  voice, 
When  the  shining  Spring  is  here, 
Best  and  dearest  time  of  year. 

2d  Speaker. 

'Tis  just  because  the  robin  sings 
While  he  rests  his  tired  wings, 
Telling  us  in  language  sweet 
All  about  his  home  complete. 
All  about  the  small  brown  nest, 
Holding  those  he  loves  the  best. 

3d  Speaker. 

No,  it  is  because  the  grass 
Shows  itself  where'er  we  pass. 
Green  and  smooth,  each  slender  spear 
Seems  to  whisper,  "  Spring  is  here." 

4th  Speaker. 

'Tis  the  dandelion's  gold 
Shining  on  the  earth's  brown  mold, 
Making  all  the  world  so  bright 
That  we  wonder  at  the  sight. 

5th  Speaker. 

'Tis  because  the  winter  grim 
Bids  us  say  "  good-bye  "  to  him. 
All  his  icy  reign  is  o'er, 
He  can  nip  with  cold  no  more. 
This  is  why  we  laugh  and  sing, 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  merry  Spring." 
Do  you  think  that  it  could  be 
Half  so  sweet  to  you  and  me, 
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"Were  it  not  the  winter  grim 
Held  us  long  enslaved  to  him  ? 
Were  it  Spring  time  all  the  year, 
Could  it  ever  seem  so  dear  ? 

6th  Speaker. 

'Tis  because  the  far-off  sky, 
Looking  at  us  from  on  high, 
Shows  so  warm  and  clear  its  blue 
Just  like  heaven  shining  through. 
Making  angels  seem  so  near, 
That  is  why  the  Spring's  so  dear. 

7th  Speaker. 

No.     I  think  the  reason  why 
Is  that  Easter  Day  is  nigh. 
Jesus  rose  for  you  and  me, 
This  is  why  the  Spring  should  be 
Dearer  than  all  joyous  times. 
Bells  should  ring  in  sacred  chimes, 
Birds  and  sky  and  flowers  be  glad, 
Nothing  gloomy,  nothing  sad, 
Everything  should  smile  and  say, 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  Easter  Day." 

{They  march  off  platfoi'm  singing  the  following 
verse  and  chorus  to  the  same  tune  as  before, 
"  The  Kwig^s  Business") 

'Tis  Easter  makes  the  Spring  the  happiest 

time  of  year. 
'Tis  Easter  makes  the  Spring  to  every  one 

so  dear. 
For,  then,  from  out  the  tomb, 
With  all  its  grief  and  gloom, 
The  dear  Lord  Christ  for  us  arose. 
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Chorus 
Yes,  this  the  message  that  you  bring, 
This  is  the  precious  song  you  sing. 
How  eagerly  we  list  to  catch  your  song, 

O  Spring, 
Listen  t    Listen !     "  Christ  is  risen." 


THE  EASTEE  FLOWER 

{An  Easter  Dialogue  for  Six  Qirls) 

Characters. — Crocus,  Daffodil,  Wake> 
Robin,  Tulip,  Lily,  Maiden. 

Costumes. —  The  flowers  should  wear  white  gowns 
profusely  decorated  with  the  flowers  personated. 
The  Maiden  also  wears  white  and  carries  a 
bouquet  of  violets. 

Scene. — Ordinary  platform,  small  table  at  right 
front,  upon  which  is  a  vase  for  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  discovered  standing  in  a  row  near 
the  front.  The  Maiden  is  concealed  behind  a 
palm  or  other  object  at  rear  of  stage. 

Crocus. 

I  am  the  first  of  all  the  flowers 

To  greet  the  opening  Spring. 
Thoughts  of  the  resurrection  morn, 

My  yellow  petals  bring. 
Emblem  of  him  who  rose  to-day. 
And  who  will  dare  my  claim  gainsay  ? 

[All  the  other  flowers.) 

If  emblem  of  him  thou  fain  wouldst  be 
In  softer  speech  we  should  hear  from  thee. 
138 
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Daffodil. 

I  am  the  daffodil  that  so  early  smiles. 

Even   March  do  I  cheat  with  my  winsome 

wiles. 
I  will  never  fail  you  on  Easter  morning ; 
You  should  choose  me,  then,  for  your  glad 

adorning. 

(AU  the  others.) 

Fair  and  bright  is  the  daffodil, 

We  welcome  her  with  right  good-will. 

Wake-Robin. 

Who  dares  bring  a  claim  over  me  ? 
First  am  I  on  woodland  and  lea. 
When  others  lie  asleep  the  Wake-Robin  cries, 
Come,  awake,  awake,  'neath  the  mild  April 
skies. 

(All  the  others.) 

Come,   come,   Wake-Robin,   too    much    you 

claim, 
You  wake  the  robin  alone  in  name. 

Tulip. 

Look  on  my  proud  and  stately  grace, 
Mark  my  bright  and  radiant  face. 
I  cheer  sad  mortals  every  hour. 
Take  me  then  for  your  Easter  flower. 
From  far  and  wide  men  flock  to  see 
The  varied  hues  that  blend  in  me. 

(All  the  others.) 

Less  boasting  would  the  more  impress, 
And  much  is  won  by  gentleness. 
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Lily. 

Nay,  I  should  be  the  chosen  flower 

To  usher  Easter  in. 
"  Behold  the  lilies,"  Jesus  said, 

"  They  toil  not,  neither  spin." 
Thus  did  he  bless  my  stately  name, 
And  crown  me  with  undying  fame. 
Now,  who  will  dare  dispute  my  claim  ? 

{All  the  others.) 

More  kindly  words  should  mark  the  flower 
"Who  seeks  to  grace  this  holy  hour. 

Maiden  (carrying  the  violets  behind  her  back 
now  comes  forward).  I  have  been  sitting  con- 
cealed in  yonder  valley,  and  have  listened  as  you 
proudly  set  forth  your  claims  to  be  chosen  as  the 
Easter  flower.  You  are  all  beautiful  and  you  are 
all  dear  to  mortal  hearts.  The  Crocus  because 
she  comes  forth  even  under  the  snow,  and  gives 
us  the  first  hint  of  the  glorious  summer  coining. 
The  Daffodil  for  the  same  reason.  She  fears 
neither  frost  nor  snow,  nor  the  wild  March  winds, 
and  you,  too,  Wake-Eobin,  you  wave  your  white 
petals  in  the  air  and  we  say,  Lo,  the  Spring  is 
here.  The  Tulip  stands  with  stately  grace,  adorn- 
ing every  spot  she  touches,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  Lily's  lofty  grace,  but, 
dear  flowers,  while  I  listened  to  your  boastful 
words,  a  sweet  fragrance  stole  over  my  senses. 
I  heard  no  voice  exclaiming,  "  Take  me,  I  am  fair 
and   lovely."    No,   there    was  nothing   but  the 
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sweet  odor  that  drew  me  out,  and  away  to  seek 
its  gentle  presence.  Soon  I  found  the  modest 
flower.     Can  you  guess  her  name  ? 

All.    The  violet,  the  violet. 

Maiden  {showing  flowers).  Yes,  and  I  brought 
them  here.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  flowers  as  well 
as  to  mortals,  that  no  other  beauties  and  graces 
can  outshine  the  beauty  and  grace  of  humility. 

{Places  violets  in  vase.     All  march  away,  Maiden 
leading,  to  soft  music.) 


EASTER  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

(An  Easter  Dialogue  for  Two  Girls) 

Characters.—  Fausta  and  Julia,  two  Ro- 
man maidens. 

Costumes. — Loose,  full  gowns  of  white,  short 
sleeves,  sandals  on  the  feet.  Fillet  of  ribbon 
around  the  head  and  hair  arranged  in  knot  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  Consult  an  illustrated 
history  of  Rome  for  accuracy  in  details. 

Scene. — Courtyard  of  Roman  home,  palms,  etc., 
in  profusion,  statues  of  Roman  gods  and  god- 
desses placed  about.  Characters  are  discovered 
seated  on  low  divan  at  f.  c. 

Fausta.  How  glad  I  am  that  you  are  with 
me  this  beautiful  spring  day,  Julia,  and  how  glad 
I  am  also  of  its  coming  at  last ;  are  not  you  ? 

Julia.  Yes  ;  I  have  always  loved  the  spring 
time  more  than  all  other  seasons,  but  this  year 
it  has  a  charm  that  it  never  knew  before. 

Fausta.  Oh,  indeed  !  That  can  mean  but  one 
thing,  my  Julia.  I  had  not  thought  it  of  you ; 
you  are  always  so  quiet  and  demure.  Come,  now, 
no  blushing. 

Julia.  I  am  not  blushing.  Why  should  I, 
indeed  ?  Is  it  cause  for  blushing  that  I  love  the 
spring  time  ?  If  so,  then  should  my  dear  Fausta 
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also  blush,  for  I  think  she  said  but  a  moment  ago 
that  she  was  glad  of  the  spring  time. 

Fausta.  So  am  I ;  and  oh,  Julia,  our  spring 
feasts  this  year  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  to 
outshine  anything  before  attempted.  We  will  go 
to  the  temple  together.  Come,  it  is  time  now  for 
our  departure.  (Rises  and  looks  off.)  Yes,  the 
dial  nears  the  hour. 

Julia.  I  also  am  to  attend  a  festival,  but  not 
at  the  temple  with  you,  dear  Fausta. 

Fausta.  Oh !  Said  I  not  you  had  cause  for 
blushing?  Are  you  to  go  with  Lucius  and  his 
mother  ? 

Julia.  No,  dear  Fausta,  you  are  wrong  again. 
I  have  seen  neither  Lucius  nor  his  mother  for 
many  days. 

Fausta.  Then,  with  whom  will  you  go  to  the 
temple  if  with  neither  Lucius  nor  myself  ? 

Julia.  1  go  not  to  that  temple  at  all,  dear 
Fausta. 

Fausta  {comes  to  Julia  and  places  hand  upon 
her  shoulder).  How  mysterious  you  are,  Julia. 
If  not  there,  then  where  will  you  go  to  celebrate 
the  incoming  of  the  spring  ? 

Julia.  Mayhap  you  have  heard  of  the  Chris- 
tians ? 

Fausta.  Christian  ?  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  but 
another  name  for  atheist. 

Julia  (rising).  How  can  you  say  that, 
Fausta  ? 
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Fausta.  Because  they  do  not  believe  in  any 
god. 

Julia.  Oh  !  I  perceive  you  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  scandalous  stories  concerning  them. 

Fausta.  Were  you  ever  in  one  of  their 
houses  ? 

Julia.  Certainly;  for  now,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  good  Emperor  Constantine,  one 
may  go  freely  among  these  Christians. 

Fausta.  But  did  you  ever  see  statues  of  the 
gods  with  them  such  as  we  always  have  about  us  ? 

Julia.     Certainly  not,  Fausta. 

Fausta.  Then  does  not  that  prove  that  they 
believe  not  in  the  gods,  since  they  make  no  statues 
of  them  to  aid  in  their  worship  ? 

Julia.  But  Fausta,  dear,  you  understand  not 
their  belief.  They  believe  in  one  god,  not  in 
many ;  a  spiritual  and  invisible  being  whom  no 
man  can  represent  in  statuary,  because  no  man 
hath  seen  him  with  the  bodily  eye. 

Fausta.     But  how  can  they  worship  him  ? 

Julia.  In  spirit.  Come  with  me  to  their 
temple  to-day.  You  know  the  one  they  have 
just  completed  so  near  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

Fausta.  Yes,  yes,  we  all  know  it  well,  and 
wonder  at  Constantine's  infatuation  in  allowing 
it  to  be  built.  But  what  goes  on  there  to-day, 
my  Julia?  This  is  our  day,  our  feast  to  the 
vernal  gods  and  goddesses. 
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Julia.  Come  with  me  and  see.  It  is  true 
their  feast  day  is  kept  this  year  on  your  festal 
day,  but  in  what  a  different  spirit. 

Fausta.     Tell  me  of  their  celebration. 

Julia.  I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  yet  seen 
it  myself,  but  I  have  heard — perhaps  you  would 
not  wish  to  hear  about  it,  Fausta  ? 

Fausta.     Go  on,  go  on,  I  beg  of  you. 

Julia.  They  celebrate  with  hymns  and 
prayers  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  their 
founder,  Jesus  Christ. 

Fausta.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  him.  He 
was  a  Jew,  was  he  not,  and  was  crucified  by 
them? 

Julia.  Yes,  and  on  the  third  day  he  rose 
again,  and  now  these  Christians  celebrate  the 
wondrous  event. 

Fausta.  But  why  have  they  chosen  our  festal 
day? 

Julia.  It  was  just  a  coincidence  this  year. 
Their  day  is  regulated  by  the  full  paschal  moon, 
because  he,  the  Holy  One,  was  crucified  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  So,  you  see,  it  must 
come  in  the  spring  about  the  time  of  your  Koman 
festivities ;  this  year  it  chances  to  come  on  the 
very  same  day. 

Fausta.  Then  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
visit  both  temples  ? 

Julia.  No,  dear  Fausta,  we  must  give  up  one 
or  the  other. 
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Fausta.  And  have  you  become  one  of  these 
Christians  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  dear  Fausta,  and  that  is  why 
this  spring  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  I  go  to  celebrate  the  resur- 
rection of  my  Lord.  (She  twines  her  arm  about 
Fausta,  who  returns  the  caress.) 

Fausta.  Dear  Julia,  forgive  me  for  attribut- 
ing your  joy  to  a  more  earthly  cause.  But  would 
that  I  knew  something  about  this  wonderful  new 
religion  that  gives  you  so  much  happiness.  Tell 
me  of  it,  Julia.     (They  walk  slowly  toward  R.) 

Julia.  Oh,  Fausta,  it  is  very  little  indeed 
that  I  can  tell  you.  I  am  just  a  beginner  myself, 
but  come  with  me  and  we  will  both  learn  more 
of  it.  But  even  I  have  learned  enough  to  make 
me  supremely  happy. 

Fausta.  So  you  have,  dear  Julia.  I  can  read 
it  in  your  face.  I  will  go  with  you  that  I  too 
may  hear  about  the  Christ. 

(Exeunt,  R.) 


AN  APRIL  ASSEMBLY 

(A  Dialogue  for  Arbor  Day  for  Boys  and  Girls) 

Characters. — Dame  Nature,  a  girl.  Farmer, 
a  hoy.  Trees  {either  hoys  or  girls),  Pine,  Wil- 
low, Maple,  Apple,  Poplar,  Oak. 

Costumes. — Dame  Nature.  Long,  loose  rohe  of 
dark  brown  with  hands  of  green  around  the  hot- 
torn  and  in  any  other  fanciful  arrangement  that 
suits  the  individual  taste  and  convenience,  cap  of 
green  and  hrown.  Farmer.  Overalls,  and 
workman's  hlouse,  heavy  shoes,  wide-brimmed, 
straw  hat.  Trees.  Their  suits  may  be 
trimmed  with  leaves  of  the  trees  represented,  or 
they  may  carry  branches  of  the  same. 

Scene. — Ordinary  stage. 

(Dame  Nature  is  discovered  at  c,  seated  on  a 
dais  which  is  covered  with  green  cloth  of  any 
sort.) 

Dame  N.  {meditating).  Arbor  Day  again. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  festivals  of  the  entire 
year.  How  I  have  waited  and  watched  for  the 
first  brown  buds  to  start,  and  now  the  leafy 
greenness  is  everywhere.  It  is  surely  fitting  that 
one  day  in  the  lovely  spring  time  should  be  set 
147 
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apart  for  those  children  so  dear  to  my  heart — 
trees.  Wise  and  beneficent  indeed  was  that  mortal 
— let  me  see,  I  think  they  called  him  Governor 
Smith — who  first   set  apart  a  day  to  be  called 

Arbor  Day.     It  is  now '  years  since  the  day 

first  honored  in  a  place  called  Nebraska,  and  who 
can  compute  the  number  of  trees  that  have  found 
a  permanent  home  in  old  Mother  Earth  since  that 
time?  I  wonder  how  many  and  what  sort  of 
trees  will  be  planted  to-day.  There  was  a  time 
when  mortals  thought  that  the  only  trees  worth 
planting  were  those  that  bore  fruit,  but  they  have 
grown  wiser,  and  they  now  love  all  trees  for  their 
beauty  and  for  their  beneficial  influence  on  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  even  though  they  furnish  no 
direct  sustenance  to  mortals.  But  hark !  {Music.) 
Some  one  is  coming.  {Rises.  Enter  R.,  trees  in  the 
following  order :  Pine,  Willow,  Elm,  Maple, 
Apple,  Poplar,  Oak.  They  march  in  single 
file,  and  each  pauses  before  Dame  N".  a  moment 
and  bows  to  her.  They  arrange  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  at  L.  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  placed, 
enter  Farmer,  r.  He  trundles  a  wheelbarrow  full 
of  dirt  ;  a  spade  stands  upright  in  same.  When  he 
reaches  Dame  N.  he  pauses,  sets  down  wheelbarrow, 
takes  off  his  hat  and  hangs  it  on  spade  handle. 
Dame  N.,  taking  Farmer  by  hand.)  Ah  !  here 
you  are,  my  best  and  truest  friend.  And  so  you 
are  about  to  keep  Arbor  Day  as  usual  ? 
1  Arbor  Day  was  instituted  in  1872. 
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Farmer.  Yes,  dear  Dame  Nature.  Even  if 
the  corn  and  beans  wait  a  little,  I  never  slight 
Arbor  Day. 

Dame  N.  A  wise  man,  indeed,  are  you,  dear 
Farmer.     But  what  trees  shall  you  plant  to-day  ? 

Farmer.  That  I  have  not  yet  decided.  They 
are  all  so  beautiful  and  so  helpful  too,  that  I  find 
it  very  hard  to  take  one  kind  and  leave  another. 

Dame  N.  Well,  here  are  several  kinds ;  now 
make  your  choice  among  them. 

{All  the  trees.) 

Yes,  dear  Farmer,  choose  with  care, 
Though  we  all  your  love  would  share. 

Farmer.  Now,  Mr.  (or  Miss)  Pine,  you  are 
first;  can  you  give  any  good  reasons  why  you 
should  be  chosen  ? 

Pine. 

I  am  the  ever  cheerful  pine  ; 

To  me  at  once  all  hearts  incline. 

When  other  trees  their  bare  boughs  spread, 

Or  flaunt  their  brown  leaves  stiff  and  dead, 

I  wave  my  "  needles  "  green  on  high 

To  cheer  the  lonely  passer-by. 

And,  as  on  me  they  turn  their  gaze, 

Forgotten  winter's  icy  ways, 

I  give  glad  smiles  when  others  frown, 

And  odors  sweet,  and  cones  of  brown. 

Then,  plant  me,  Farmer,  near  your  door, 

And  hear  my  music  evermore. 
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Willow. 

When  o'er  the  brook  my  branches  nod, 

They  seem  to  bend  in  prayer, 
And  turn  the  weary  thoughts  to  God 

Who  gives  unfailing  care. 
Then,  Farmer,  plant  a  willow  tree, 

Pure,  holy  thoughts  'twill  bring  to  thee. 

Elm. 

More  graceful  I  than  dryad  fair, 
When  in  the  breeze  I'm  bending. 

The  while  to  kine  and  passer-by 
My  cooling  shade  I'm  lending. 

Choose  me,  dear  Farmer,  and  I  ween 

You'll  own  a  poem  robed  in  green. 

Dame  1ST.  The  choice  grows  every  moment 
more  difficult,  does  it  not,  dear  Farmer  ? 

Farmer.  Indeed  it  does,  dear  Mother  Nature. 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  think. 

Dame  N.  Let  us  sit  while  listening  to  the 
others.  {She  sits  in  chair.  Farmer  sits  on  the 
handle  of  the  wheelbarrow.) 

Maple. 

Under  the  maple  tree  who  does  not  love  to 
lie, 

And  watch  the  great,  white  clouds  move  slowly 
by? 

Under  the  maple  tree  who  does  not  quite  for- 
get 

All  worldly  woes  and  wrongs,  the  things  that 
grieve  and  fret  ? 

Where  is  the  mortal  that  grieves 

Under  my  shimmering  leaves  ? 
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Yes,  beauty  and  grace 

For  all  of  your  race, 
You  plant  with  the  green  maple  tree. 
Then  Farmer,  dear  Farmer,  take  me. 

Apple. 

You  may  sing  your  song, 
Through  the  whole  day  long, 
Oh,  you  trees,  so  green  and  fair, 
But  look  at  the  fruit  I  bear. 

{Holds  out  apple  in  each  hand.) 

Robin  will  tell  you  which  is  best. 
Always  with  me  he  builds  his  nest. 
My  blossoms  carpet  his  dwelling  o'er, 
My  fruit  hangs  close  beside  his  door. 
Yes,  Robin,  dear  Robin,  he  knows  best, 
Since  he  comes  to  me  to  build  his  nest. 
If  you  his  music  would  daily  hear, 
Then  plant  the  apple  tree,  Farmer,  dear. 

Farmer.  That  is  true,  Mother  Nature.  A 
pair  of  robins  have  had  their  home  in  an  old 
apple  tree  near  my  house  for  many  years.  Oh, 
how  the  little  fellow  used  to  sing  all  day  long. 
His  merry  tune  filled  our  hearts  with  joy,  summer 
after  summer.  But  one  day  last  year  a  dreadful 
thing  happened  !     (Soft,  sad  music.) 

Dame  N.     Tell  me  about  it,  Farmer,  dear. 

Farmer.  It  makes  my  heart  stand  still  to 
think  of  it  all,  even  now.  One  day  a  man,  mind 
you,  not  a  thoughtless  boy,  but  a  full-grown  man 
who  had  little  ones  of  his  own,  became  curious  to 
see  how  large  the  young  robins  had  grown,  so  he 
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climbed  the  tree  to  look  into  the  nest.  I  begged 
him  to  keep  away,  for  I  knew  it  would  distress 
the  old  birds,  they  had  never  been  disturbed  in 
their  chosen  spot,  but  laughing  at  my  anxiety, 
and  saying,  "  Oh,  never  fear,  I'll  not  touch  the 
precious  things,"  up  the  tree  he  went,  But  the 
nest  was  high,  the  limb,  in  the  forks  of  which  it 
rested,  was  long  and  flexible,  and  as  the  despoiler 
caught  at  the  adjoining  limb,  the  old  birds  flew 
around  uttering  their  piercing  cries,  and,  dear 
Mother  Nature,  you  know  there  is  nothing  more 
pitiful  in  all  your  realm  than  the  cries  of  a  parent 
bird.  I  knew  their  instincts  were  true,  and  that 
something  dreadful  was  about  to  happen  !  Just 
at  this  point  my  young  daughter,  hearing  the 
commotion,  ran  out  of  the  house  to  the  old  apple 
tree.  As  she  came  under  it  calling  to  the  man 
to  "  come  down,"  out  went  the  two  frightened 
young  birds.  They  had  not  yet  learned  that  they 
owned  a  pair  of  wings,  and  down  they  came  from 
their  great  height,  but  my  little  daughter,  with 
the  quickness  which  we  all  admire  in  her,  threw 
out  her  dainty  white  apron,  and  the  poor  fledg- 
lings landed  safely  upon  it.  The  man  came  down 
after  them  and  replaced  them  in  the  nest,  but  I 
shuddered  at  what  might  have  happened  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lucky  arrival  of  the  white  apron. 
There  would  have  been  a  tragedy,  for  we  all 
know  that  the  old  birds  would  have  forsaken  the 
nest  had  their  little  ones  suffered  death. 
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Dame  N.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a 
tragedy !  Home,  love  and  joy  changed  in  a 
minute  to  sorrow,  sacrificed  to  idle  curiosity. 

Farmer.  Why  are  people  so  slow  to  learn 
not  to  destroy  what  they  cannot  replace  ?  Not 
to  tear  down  what  they  cannot  rebuild  ? 

Dame  N.  Why  are  they,  indeed?  That  is 
one  of  the  questions  no  one  can  answer.  But 
instead  of  thinking  of  what  "might  have  hap- 
pened "  let  us  rejoice  over  the  recovery  of  the 
birds,  and  the  continuance  of  the  robin's  sweet 
song.  The  blunders  of  meddlesome  people  do 
not  often  end  so  fortunately,  but  yonder  is  the 
straight,  young  Poplar  waiting  to  receive  your 
attention. 

Poplar. 

Upward  do  I  draw  your  gaze, 

And  your  thoughts  to  heaven  raise, 

As  I,  tall  and  stately  rise, 

Ever  pointing  to  the  skies. 

Take  me,  Farmer,  I  will  give 

Joy  to  you  each  day  I  live. 
Oak. 

Choose,  Farmer,  now  the  sturdy  oak, 

I  laugh  at  wind  and  rain. 
When  these  {points  to  others)  have  passed 
from  earth  away, 

My  branches  shall  remain. 
Yes,  slow  indeed  my  growth  may  be, 

But,  Farmer,  you  will  find 
My  greenness  your  sad  heart  shall  cheer, 

When  these  have  all  declined. 
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For  wintry  blasts  and  storms  are  nought 

To  my  tried,  faithful  heart. 
I'll  meet  them  all,  and  smiling  still 

Will  bravely  do  my  part. 
Yes,  choose  the  oak  so  stanch  and  true, 
And  in  your  age  'twill  shelter  you. 

Dame  N.     That  is  good  advice,  Farmer. 

Farmer.  So  it  is.  Would  you,  then,  choose 
the  oak  above  all  others,  Mother  Nature  ? 

Dame  N.  (rising  quickly).  That  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  You  must  make  your  own  selection.  It 
is  my  part  to  make  the  trees  grow,  but  I  cannot 
interfere  with  your  choice. 

Farmer.     Well,  this  is  a  bad  box  to  be  in. 

Dame  N.  How  so  ?  Do  I  not  hear  you  many 
times  a  day  railing  at  me  because  I  have  left  you 
no  choice  in  certain  matters  ?  And  yet  now 
that  a  choice  is  within  your  power,  you  are  still 
not  satisfied.  I  wonder  if  there  was  ever  any- 
thing else  created  so  inconsistent  as  a  human 
being  ? 

Farmer.  But  don't  you  see  ?  If  I  plant  a 
row  of  oaks  I  shall  no  sooner  be  done  than  I 
shall  wish  I  had  planted  something  else,  and  it 
will  be  just  the  same  if  I  go  the  other  way 
'round.  Ah,  I  have  it.  (Rises,  trundles  wheel- 
harrow  L.,  in  front  of  trees.)  I'll  take  you  all ; 
now,  follow  me. 

(He  places  himself  at  end  of  line  next  to  Oak. 
Lively  music;  they  march   behind  Dame  N.f 
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around  in  front  of  her  in  ?,eve?,sed  order  of  en- 
trance, and  exit  L.) 

Dame  N.  Well,  human  beings  are  wonderful 
things  after  all.  How  quickly  they  extricate 
themselves  from  any  difficulties.  But  now  I 
have  a  busy  day  before  me ;  trees  are  being 
planted  everywhere.  I  must  see  that  the  east 
wind  does  not  blow  too  roughly,  that  the  sun 
hides  his  face  behind  the  clouds  most  of  the  day, 
and  that,  'toward  night,  a  warm  and  gentle  rain 
comes  down.  Oh,  but  I  do  believe  I  am  the 
busiest  woman  that  ever  lived.  (A  local  hit 
may  be  given  here  if  desired,  "  busier  even  than 
Mrs. .") 

(Exit  R.,  hurriedly?) 
CURTAIN 


THE  UNEXPECTED  MAY  QUEEN 

(A  May  Day  Dialogue  for  Six  Girls) 

Characters. — Elenor,  Lucy,  Julia,  Stella, 
Myrtle,  Teacher.  The  teacher  should  be 
taken  by  a  girl  taller  than  the  others,  but  not 
necessarily  older. 

Costumes.— Elenor.  At  rise,  faded,  but  clean, 
calico  dress,  coarse  shoes,  faded  sunhonnet,  or  old 
straw  hat,  carries  covered  basket,  hair  in  one 
long  braid,  tied  with  faded  ribbon.  On  second 
entrance,  white  dress,  black  slippers,  red  sash, 
hair  flowing.  Other  characters,  ivhite  dresses, 
three  of  them  with  blue  sashes  and  two  with  red 
ones. 

Scene. — Ordinary  stage,  the  floor  covered  with 
green  burlaps  to  represent  lawn.  Low  stump  at 
r.  f.  May-pole  in  centre,  with  six  long  ribbons 
fastened  to  the  top ;  three  are  of  red,  and  three  are 
of  blue.  They  may  be  cheaply  made  of  paper 
cambric.  The  May-pole  should  be  fastened 
securely  to  floor  of  stage.  Any  lively  march 
music  may  be  played  for  the  march  around 
the  May-pole.  When  the  music  begins  at  close  of 
dialogue  the  girls  skip  to  the  pole,  those  with  red 
ribbons  taking  the  red  ribbons  in  hand  and  the 
blue  taking  the  blue,  using  right  hands.  They 
156 
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march  out  forming  large  circle  and  bow  to 
audience,  then  to  each  other,  then  all  march  back, 
close  to  pole. 

All  march  around  pole  to  the  right,  placing  left 
hand  on  hip  and  holding  ribbons  high,  then  change 
ribbons  to  left  hand  and  placing  right  hand  on  hip 
march  around  to  left.  Kepeat  these  two  move- 
ments. 

The  three  girls  in  blue  make  outer  circle,  keep- 
ing step  with  music,  but  not  changing  position, 
"marking  time,"  while  the  girls  in  red  march 
around  the  circle  inside  the  larger  circle,  then 
halt,  facing  blues,  and  all  curtsey. 

All  join  hands,  with  ribbons  in  right  hands, 
and  march  around  pole  in  wide  circle.  The  three 
girls  in  blue  now  march  around  in  inside  circle, 
while  girls  in  red  make  larger  circle  and  "  mark 
time,"  halt  and  all  curtsey  as  before,  All  join 
hands  again  as  before  and  march  in  wide  circle. 
Repeat,  taking  ribbons  in  left  hands. 

Lively  tune ;  blues  run  to  pole,  march  in  quick 
time  several  measures  (eight  or  ten) ;  reds  run  to 
pole,  quick  time  ;  march,  the  same.  Blues  march 
around  in  circle  to  l.  Reds  march  around  in  circle 
to  r.  Reverse  and  repeat.  All  march  around 
plaiting  the  ribbons,  reverse  and  unplait.  All  face 
pole,  join  hands  and  march  to  pole,  right  about 
face,  and  march  away  from  pole  ;  repeat ;  second 
time,  drop  ribbons  and  march  away  from  pole, 
blues  to  r.,  reds  to  l.     A  skilful  leader  should  be 
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obtained  to  train  the  girls  for  this  May-pole  exer- 
cise.    Other  changes  may  be  introduced. 

Elenor  {discovered  at  rise,  walking  around  the 
May -pole,  looking  at  it  curiously).  That  must  be 
for  one  of  those  May-pole  parties  that  I  have  heard 
grandmother  tell  about  so  often.  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  stay  and  see  it.  I  wonder  how  long  before 
they  will  be  here  ?  But  I  mustn't  stay.  Grand- 
mother told  me  not  to  stop  anywhere  for  anything, 
but  to  deliver  these  eggs  at  once  to  Mrs.  Miller,  so 
I  must  go. 

{Goes  around  May -pole  and  coming  down  moves 
off  R.,  keeping  eyes  on  pole.  Enter  L.,  Teacher 
and  others.  Elenor  moves  off  more  slowly,  look- 
ing at  them  over  her  shoulder.) 

Teacher.  Oh,  good-morning,  little  girL 
What  makes  you  go  ? 

Elenor.     I  must. 

Stella.     Do  you  live  near  here  ? 

Elenor.     Yes. 

Stella.     Well,  then,  run  home  quickly  and 
put  on  your  white  dress,  and  a  red  sash,  and  come 
back  and  march  with  us  around  the  May -pole. 
(Elenor    stands  transfixed  while  the  others  are 

talking.) 

Lucy.  One  of  the  girls  is  ill,  and  we  didn't 
know  it  until  we  stopped  for  her  just  now,  so  you 
can  come  in  her  place.  We  must  have  six,  you 
know,  to  make  the  march  go  right. 
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All.     Yes,  yes,  hurry,  hurry. 

Stella.  Why  don't  you  go  ?  But  remember 
you  must  wear  a  red  sash. 

Elenor.  A  red  sash  !  Oh,  oh  !  {Bursts  into 
tears  and  exits  R.,  hastily  and  sobbing.) 

Stella.  Well,  now,  what  did  I  say  to  make 
her  feel  like  that  ? 

Teacher.  She  probably  has  no  red  sash  and 
no  money  to  buy  one. 

All.     Who  is  she  ? 

Teacher.  How  should  I  know  ?  I  never  saw 
her  before. 

Lucy.     Oh,  well,  who  cares,  anyway  ? 

Stella.  I  do,  because  if  she  had  pretty  clothes 
on  she  might  join  us,  and  we  could  have  our  May- 
pole march  after  all. 

Julia.  I  never  heard  of  any  one  so  incon- 
siderate as  Dorothy,  to  get  sick  this  morning  of 
all  times. 

Myrtle.  I  think  you  are  the  inconsiderate 
one,  Julia.  Do  you  suppose  Dorothy  wanted  to  be 
ill  ?  Most  any  girl  would  rather  be  out  here 
playing  than  be  shut  up  in  the  house  with  a  sore 
throat. 

Lucy.  Yes,  indeed.  For  my  part  I'm  sorry  for 
Dorothy.  But  why  do  we  stay  here  ?  We  might 
just  as  well  go  back  home. 

Teacher.  You  forget,  Lucy,  that  the  lunch 
baskets  are  to  be  here  about  noon. 

Lucy.     Well,  what  of  it  ?    If  the  man  comes 
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with  the  stuff  and  doesn't  find  any  one  here  he  can 
simply  turn  around  and  go  home  again.  It  will 
be  nothing  to  him,  for  of  course  he'll  have  his 
pay  just  the  same. 

Teacher.  Then  there  are  the  musicians 
{motions)  whom  we  paid  to  come. 

Lucy.  They  can  go  home  too.  We'll  pay 
their  car  fare,  and  they'll  be  nothing  out. 

Stella.  Lucy,  you  are  talking  nonsense.  We 
came  out  here  to  spend  the  day,  and  I  for  one 
mean  to  stay. 

{Cries from  others^  "So  do  /.") 

Teacher.  We  surely  can  amuse  ourselves  in 
some  way,  and  maybe  the  little  girl  will  come 
back  ;  then  we'll  ask  her  to  join  us,  and  we'll 
have  our  May-pole  dance  just  the  same. 

Stella.  What !  in  that  shabby  gown,  and 
those  coarse  shoes  ? 

Julia.     She  would  spoil  the  picture. 

Myrtle.  Who  cares  for  the  picture  as  long 
as  she  can  keep  step  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  is 
sweet  and  well  behaved  ? 

Teacher.  She  was  certainly  very  sweet-look- 
ing and  I  have  no  doubt  she  can  imitate  the  rest 
of  us. 

Julia.  But  suppose  she  doesn't  come  back  ? 
She  didn't  act  as  if  she  intended  to. 

Lucy.  But  what  in  the  world  can  we  do  while 
waiting  ? 
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Stella.    Let's  look  for  birds'  nests. 

Teacher.  No,  no,  let  us  not  bother  the  birds. 
I  tell  you,  Stella  and  Lucy,  we  have  the  music 
here  and  you  can  each  sing  for  us,  one  of  your 
pretty  songs,  and  Myrtle  can  give  us  a  recitation. 

Myrtle.     But  what  will  you  and  Julia  do  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  we'll  be  the  audience  and  clap 
our  hands  as  loudly  as  ever  we  can. 

(Stella  sings  a  selected  song,  something  that  is 
already  known  by  her.  Lucy  does  the  same. 
Myrtle  then  gives  a  selected  recitation.  At 
close  of  recitation  Elenor  enters  in  costume 
already  described.  They  all  run  to  meet  her  as 
she  comes  down.) 

Teacher.  Oh,  you  dear  child.  I  am  so  glad 
you've  come. 

Stella.     And  the  red  sash,  too  ! 

Julia.     What  a  beautiful  dress ! 

Myrtle.  How  smart  you've  been  to  come 
back  so  soon. 

Lucy.     Now  we  don't  care  about  Dorothy. 

Eleistor.  Dorothy  !  Was  she  the  one  who  dis- 
appointed you  ? 

All.     Yes,  yes,  Dorothy. 

Teacher.     Do  you  know  her,  dear  ? 

Elenor.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  porch  at  the  big  house  up  there 
{motions),  waiting  for  the  housekeeper  to  empty 
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my  basket,  when  Mrs.  Miller  came  out  and  began 
to  talk  to  me.  Pretty  soon  I  told  her  about  the 
May  party,  and  the  pole  with  its  ribbons,  and 
how  fine  you  all  looked.  She  asked  me  one  or 
two  questions  and  I  told  her  you  had  asked  me  to 
come  and  take  the  place  of  some  other  little  girl. 
Then  she  said,  "  Well,  I'll  get  your  money  right 
away,  so  you  can  hurry  home  and  change  your 
dress,"  and  I  said,  "  JSTo,  no,  I  can't  change  my 
dress  (sobs)  because  this  is  the  only  one  that  I 
have,  and  when  grandmother  washes  and  irons 
this  one,  she  puts  an  old  one  of  my  mother's  on 
me,  and  pins  it  up."  (Sobs.)  Then  she  said,  "  You 
are  just  about  Dorothy's  size.  She  is  in  bed,  be- 
cause she  disobeyed  me  yesterday  and  brought  on 
a  sore  throat.  Do  you  ever  disobey  your  grand- 
mother ?  "  I  said,  "  ~No,  because  that  would  make 
her  sad  and  I  love  her,  and  don't  like  to  see  her 
sad."  Then  she  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"  Come  with  me,"  and  we  went  up-stairs  into  the 
loveliest  room,  and  she  put  all  these  beautiful 
things  on  me,  and  unbraided  my  hair  and  brushed 
it.  Then  she  said,  so  sweet  and  kind,  "  Now,  dear 
child,  go  to  the  May-pole  party,  and  I'll  send  the 
coachman  home  with  your  basket  and  things  and 
write  a  note  to  your  grandmother  telling  her 
where  you  are,  and  these  things  you  are  to  keep, 
every  one."     So  here  I  am. 

Stella.     Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely  !  And  now 
let  us  make  her  our  May  Queen. 
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(Cries from  all,  " So  we  will") 

Lucy.    Where  is  the  wreath?    Didn't  some 
one  bring  it  ? 
Teacher.    Yes,  it  is  here. 

(One  of  the  musicians  hands  it  to  the  TEACHER,  who 
places  it  on  Elenor's  head.) 

Elenor.     Oh,  what  must  I  say  ? 

Teacher.  Nothing,  dear,  except  that  you  love 
us  and  will  be  our  queen. 

Elenor.  Oh,  I  thank  you  all  so  much,  and 
I  love  you,  and  I  will  be  your  queen. 

Myrtle.  But  a  queen  must  have  a  throne. 
Here,  sit  on  this  stump.  Now  we  will  all  come 
and  kneel  before  you  and  kiss  your  hand.  (Leads 
her  to  stump  r.  f.  She  sits.  Music.  They  all 
fall  into  line  with  the  Teacher  at  the  head,  and 
march  to  the  queen,  each  dropping  on  one  knee, 
kissing  her  right  hand  and  passing  back  of  stump. 
Myrtle,  who  is  last  one  to  kneel  before  the  queen.) 
Now  for  the  May-pole ! 

(Lively    march    music.     All    skip    to  pole    and 
march  as  before  directed.) 


"THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GKAY" 

(An  Exercise  for  Decoration  Day) 

Characters.-*-Lucy,  Julia,   Imogen,  Effie, 

schoolgirls.  Teacher.  She  must  be  some- 
what taller  than  the  other  girls.  Imogen  should 
be  a  decided  brunette,  the  others  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible. 
Costumes. — Ordinary  costumes.  Girls  carry 
boohs  in  straps,  but  wear  no  hats  or  wraps. 

Scene. — A  schoolroom.  Desks  and  chairs  on  the 
stage,  wall  maps  and  a  blackboard,  cdso  a  globe 
and  any  other  convenient  accessories.  Two  cur- 
tains must  be  used  for  this  exercise,  an  outer 
and  an  inner  one. 

(As  the  first  curtain  rises,  Lucy  and  Julia  enter 
R.,  Lucy  talking  ;  come  down  together^) 
Lucy.  It  will  be  the  event  of  the  season,  for 
Helen  never  does  things  by  halves.  {Goes  to  desk, 
sits  and  unstraps  books.)  My !  but  these  are 
heavy !  I'll  be  glad  when  I'm  a  senior.  There'll 
not  be  so  many  books  to  carry  around. 

Julia.  Oh,  that's  a  trifle  compared  to  the 
fact  that  we'll  be  nearly  done  with  school.  But 
what  are  books  and  school  when  compared  to 
Helen's  party  ?  What  shall  you  wear  f  (Goes 
up  and  pauses  beside  Lucy's  desk.) 
164 
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Lucy.  The  great  question  again !  "Well,  I 
must  not  wear  any  of  my  old  things,  that's  sure. 
I  have  a  new  pink  silk  nearly  done,  and  I'll  get 
mamma  to  hurry  the  dressmaker  up  on  it. 

(Imogen  enters  r.) 

Julia  (lays  books  on  desk  and  meets  Imogen  ;  they 
come  down  while  talking).  Oh,  Imogen,  of  course 
you  have  been  invited  to  Helen's  party.  Isn't  it 
perfectly  grand  ? 

Imogen  (surprised).  I  have  been  invited,  but 
surely  you  are  not  going  ? 

The  others.     Not  going  ? 

Julia.  Why,  Imogen,  whatever  can  you  mean  ? 
I  know  you  like  Helen  and  she  will  have  a  per- 
fectly lovely  party. 

Imogen  (goes  to  desk  and  begins  unstrapping 
books).  But  would  you  go  to  a  party  on  Decora- 
tion Day  ? 

Julia.  )  Oh,  ha !  ha !  why,  how  funny  !    Ha ! 

Lucy,   j      ha ! 

Imogen.  Do  you  think  that's  funny  ?  (The 
others  nod  and  continue  to  laugh.)  Then  I  must 
say  that  shows  the  wonderful  difference  between 
the  blue  and  the  gray. 

Julia  [  ^^at  ^°  y°u  mean  ? 

Imogen.  In  my  Southern  home  we  do  not 
make  Decoration  Day  a  gala  time.  (Effie  enter* 
R. ;  comes  down.)    We  keep  it  sacred  and  put 
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flowers  on  the  graves  of  our  loved  ones,  especially 
on  those  of  the  dear  boys  in  gray. 

Lucy.  But  you  cannot  reach  the  graves  of 
your  boys  in  gray  now. 

Imogen.  That  is  true ;  but  they  tell  me  you 
also  put  flowers  on  your  soldiers'  graves,  so  I  will 
put  some  on  the  graves  of  the  boys  in  blue,  and 
perhaps  some  Northern  girl  in  my  Southern  home 
will  do  as  much  for  the  graves  down  there. 

Julia.  Perhaps,  since  there  is  no  longer  any 
difference  in  the  colors  that  our  soldier  boys  wear. 

Imogen.  Yes,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  love  you 
Northern  people,  but  I  cannot  believe  in  merry- 
making on  Decoration  Day. 

Effie.  Well,  girls,  I  think  Imogen  is  right.  I 
suppose  you  are  talking  over  Helen's  party. 

(Teacher  enters  R. ;  comes  down.    Effie  goes  to 
desk.) 

Imogen.  Oh,  teacher,  the  girls  think  I  am 
fussy  and  notional  because  I  don't  like  parties  on 
Decoration  Day.     Am  I  ? 

Teacher.  Indeed  you  are  not,  Imogen,  and 
here  is  a  little  handbill  that  was  given  me  as  I 
came  along  (shows  any  handbill ),  a  notice  of  a 
great  ball  game  on  Decoration  Day.  So  it  goes. 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  are  made  merry- 
making days,  and  now  they  have  taken  even  the 
solemn  Memorial  Day  for  the  same  purpose. 

Julia.     Imogen  says  she  shall  put  flowers  on 
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the  graves  of  our  soldier  boys  because  she  cannot 
reach  the  graves  of  the  Southern  soldier  boys. 

Imogen.  The  girls  have  reminded  me  that 
there  are  no  longer  boys  in  gray,  but  that  they  all 
wear  the  blue  alike.  So,  as  I  could  not  go  to  a 
party  in  my  Southern  home  out  of  respect  to  the 
dear  graves  there,  surely  I  cannot  do  it  here,  now 
could  I  ? 

Teacher.  You  are  right,  dear.  I  wish  that 
we  Northerners  had  more  of  your  spirit. 

Effie.     So  do  I. 

Lucy.  But  surely  you  wouldn't  have  us  refuse 
to  attend  the  party  ? 

Effie.    Why  not  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  that  would  never  do.  Helen 
would  never  forgive  us. 

Lucy.     Besides,  I  am  afraid  we  all  want  to  go. 

Effie.  Oh,  girls,  I  can  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
Helen  is  in  the  dressing-room,  and  she  told  me  just 
now  that  she  had  not  sent  out  her  invitations  yet ; 
had  only  invited  a  few  intimate  friends,  verbally, 
so  far.  Let's  go  to  her  and  see  if  we  cannot  in- 
duce her  to  change  the  day. 

All.     Yes,  come  on,  come  on. 

{Exeunt    r.,     running ,    all    hut    Teacher   and 
Imogen.) 

Teacher  {'putting  arm  about  Imogen).  And 
so,  little  maid,  your  tender  thoughtfulness  has 
taught  some  of  us  a  needed  lesson. 
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{Exeunt  R.     Second  curtain  rises  for  tableau.) 

Tableau. — Two  soldiers  in  full  uniform,  one 
blue,  the  other  gray,  stand  in  centre  of  stage  with 
clasped  hands.  Above  them  is  an  arch,  bearing 
the  word  "  Peace.'*  If  this  word  could  be  repre- 
sented with  electric  lights,  it  would  be  very  effect- 
ive. If  an  electric  arrangement  is  impossible 
make  the  lettering  of  evergreens  on  white  muslin, 
twining  the  arch  also  with  evergreens.  Under 
the  arch  place  American  flags  in  any  effective  ar- 
rangement. On  the  right  of  the  two  soldiers  are 
the  dead  embers  of  a  camp-fire  ;  let  this  be  very 
evident.  On  the  left  a  number  of  guns  should  be 
stacked.  During  the  continuance  of  the  tableau 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  played  by  the 
orchestra  or  piano.  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on 
the  tableau  the  following  song  is  sung  by  the  school. 

Song 

{Tune:  "  Let  the  Lower  Lights  be  Burning.11) 

The  camp-fires  of  war  are  darkened, 
Its  hot  embers  glow  no  more. 

Hushed  is  the  blare  of  the  trumpet 
And  silenced  the  cannon's  roar. 


Chorus. — We  are  brothers,  we  are  brothers, 
See  the  flag  above  us  wave, 
Steadfastly  clinging  together, 
Fighting  its  honor  to  save. 
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Stacked  are  the  guns  of  contention, 

Folded  the  war-tents  away. 
Sweet  peace  reigns  o'er  us  and  welcomes 

With  smiles  the  new  dawning  day. 

Loving  the  North  and  the  Southland, 

Vowing  to  both  to  be  true, 
"We'll  stand  with  shoulder  to  shoulder 

Wearing  the  dear,  sacred  blue. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  old  days, 
Looking  with  hope  to  the  new, 

Loving  the  North  and  the  Southland, 
And  proudly  wearing  the  blue. 

{It  will  he  very  effective  to  let  the  two  soldiers  come 
forward  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  sing  the 
four  stanzas,  the  school  singing  the  chorus  only.) 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  FREE 

(An  Exercise  for  Flag  Day  for  Four  Boys) 

Characters. — Spain,  England,  France, 
United  States. 

Costumes,  etc. — Ordinary  suits  may  be  worn, 
but  drape  the  body  in  the  flags  represented 
Carry  same  on  poles,  conspicuously.  Spanish 
flag  :  broad  centre  stripe  of  orange,  horizontal, 
with  narrower  stripes  of  red  above  and  below. 
In  orange  strip  near  pole  is  an  emblem,  a  gilt 
crown  above  circle  containing  horses  rampant 
and  turret,  side  by  side.  English  flag  :  plain 
red,  with  crown  in  lower  right  hand  corner. 
Do  not  use  the  "  Union  Jack"  as  the  verses 
refer  to  "  red  flag."  France  :  three  broad  belts 
of  blue,  white  and  red,  the  blue  nearest  the  staff. 
The  stripes  are  of  same  width  and  are  parallel 
with  the  pole.  United  States  needs  no  descrip- 
tion. 

{The  boys  enter  from  r.,  come  to  centre  of  plat- 
form and  recite  their  lines,  then  step  to  rear. 
The  boys  who  carry  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
lish flags  must  be  of  nearly  the  same  height  and 
the  poles  must  be  of  the  same  le?igth,  flags  about 
170 
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the  same  size.     The  text  will  make  this  necessity 
clear.) 

Spain. 

I  was  the  first  to  lift  my  head 

In  this  fair  and  goodly  land. 
The  first  to  wave  my  brilliant  folds 

At  touch  of  valiant  hand. 
My  bars  of  orange,  bright,  and  red 

I  gaily  then  unfurled. 
How  proudly  beat  the  hearts  beneath ! 

They'd  found  another  world  ! 

England. 

You  were  the  first,  I  must  admit, 

But,  soon,  its  tale  to  tell, 
Came  my  great  emblem,  red  as  blood, 

The  world  has  learned  it  well. 
For  many,  many  years  I  held 

My  lands  across  the  sea. 
When  others  came,  they  fled,  but  I 

Long  held  supremacy. 

France. 

The  fairest  hues  to  vision  known, 

Dwell  in  this  ensign  true. 
Of  courage,  truth,  and  purity, 

They  plainly  speak  to  you. 
O'er  Canada,  the  fair  "  New  France," 

My  flag  of  colors  three 
So  proudly  waved,  and  later  decked 

An  island  of  the  sea.1 

*The  island  of  Port  Royal,  fifty  miles  southwest  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Here  Ribault,  a  Frenchman,  made  in  1562 
the  first  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  United  States.  The 
settlement  was  not  a  success. 
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United  States. 

The  courage  high  which  all  things  dares 

For  country  and  for  home, 
The  blue  of  truth,  white  purity, 

The  stars  of  heaven's  dome, 
All  these  we  bring  with  this  dear  flag, 
(wave) 

Most  beautiful  and  best. 
Its  waving  folds  bid  every  heart, 

With  firm  and  high  behest, 
To  every  noble  aim  and  deed ; 
And  craven  he  who  does  not  heed, 

Or,  with  a  cold,  averted  eye, 

All  heedlessly  can  pass  it  by. 

England  (coming  to  United  States).  You 
Yankees  think  you  have  the  best  of  everything. 

United  States.  Do  we?  I  always  sup- 
posed it  was  Johnnie  Bull  who  thought  that. 

England.  Didn't  you  just  say  that  your  flag 
was  the  best,  and  don't  I  know  mine  is  ? 

United  States.  If  we  Yankees  love  to  brag, 
where  did  we  learn  it  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
children  taking  after  their  parents  ? 

England.  There  it  is  again  ;  always  harking 
back  to  that  time  when  you  chased  us  back  across 
the  sea. 

United  States.  Oh,  come  now,  you  are 
altogether  too  sensitive.  I  just  wanted  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  children  take  after 
their  parents  in  disposition. 

England.    Well,  well,  we  will  let  that  pass, 
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but  you  know  my  ensign  is  the  oldest  and  the 
best,  so  it  must  go  above  yours.  (Raises  the 
English  flag  as  high  as  he  can  reach.) 

United  States.  It  is  the  oldest,  I'll  admit, 
but  have  you  ever  thought  about  it  ?  Your  Union 
Jack  shows  the  same  colors  as  our  flag.  You 
sing  "  three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue," 
and  so  do  we.  We  sing  our  beloved  song, 
"  America,"  to  the  same  tune  that  you  sing  "  God 
save  the  King."  Do  not  all  these  things  mean 
that  we  should  be  good  friends  ?  Come  now, 
bring  your  flag  down  on  a  level  with  the  stars 
and  stripes.  As  brothers  we  can  defy  the  world 
together.  "We  can  hold  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  our  hands.  Apart — the  things  that  might 
happen  are  too  terrible  even  to  think  of. 

(They  join  their  right  hands  /  the  flags  are  Drought 
to  a  level.  They  sing  one  verse  of  "  Three  cheers 
for  the  red,  white  and  blue"  United  States 
singing  the  American  version,  and  England 
singing  the  English  version,  the  sclwol  joining 
in  the  chorus.) 

CURTAIN 


FOURTH  OF  JULY'S  DEFENSE 

(A  Fourth  of  July  Dialogue  for  Six  Boys) 

Characters.— Chinaman,  Uncle  Sam,  Fourth 
of  July,  Firecracker,  Torpedo,  Sky- 
rocket. 

Costumes. — Chinaman.  Long,  loose  overshirt, 
full  trousers,  slippers,  wig  with  queue.  Uncle 
Sam.  Blue,  swallow-tail  coat,  loose  white 
trousers,  blue  vest  covered  with  small  white  stars, 
tall  white  hat.  Fourth  of  July.  Ordinary 
costume  with  American  flag  draped  around  body. 
Immense  figure  four  made  of  pasteboard  and 
fastened  upon  a  band  going  around  the  head. 
Firecracker.  Costume  of  red,  red  cotton 
mask,  small  cap  of  brown  paper  with  piece  of 
rope  projecting  a  few  inches  from  top.  Torpedo. 
Long,  loose  costume  of  yellow  cambric,  belted  at 
the  waist  loosely,  mask  and  slippers  of  same 
material.  Sky-rocket.  Loose  trousers  of 
blue  cambric,  blue  jacket,  made  loose  and  reach- 
ing 07ily  to  waist  line,  blue  mask,  conical  hat, 
canvass  slippers. 

Chinaman  {discovered  c,  with  back  to  l., 
washing  at  tub,  rubbing  garment,  which  as  he 
talks,  he  occasionally  holds  up  and  spreads  out,  as 

174: 
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if  examining).  This  vely  bad,  heap  hard  workee, 
no  takee  easy,  allee  samee  Melican  man.  China- 
man foolee,  foolee,  workee  allee  timee.  No  takee 
easy,  no  getee  vely,  vely  rich.  Now  Chinaman 
going  quitee  hard  workee,  go  lookee  roundee, 
findee  housee,  findee  landee,  worthee  bigee,  bigee 
money.  Bigee,  stiffee  paper  b'longs  on  him. 
Melican  man  callee, — callee, — urn, — urn — oh — 
oh — callee  molgage.  Buy  for  little  bitee  money, 
sellee  for  bigee,  bigee  money,  allee  samee 
Melican  man.  B'meby  buy  laiload,  lide  evely 
day,  no  more  washee,  washee  for  Johnnie,  takee 
easy  allee  timee,  allee  wantee.  Some  day  find  nice 
li'lee  Melican  gallee,  workee  allee  timee,  no  money, 
wantee  husband  heap  badee.  Say  to  nice  li'lee 
Melican  gallee,  "  Mally  John,  have  heapee  nicee 
stuffee  wear,  heapee  fine  housee,  heapee  bigee 
calliage,  allee  samee  likee  Missee  Yandelbiltee. 
Then,  nice  li'lee  Melican  gallee  nodee  head  at 
Johnnie  and  say,  Yes,  yes,  allee  samee  me  likee 
nicee  China  boy.  Then  Johnnie  walkee  bigee, 
holdee  head  way  upee,  thisee  way,  allee  samee 
Melican  man.  Ugh,  heapee  better,  no  washee, 
washee  any  more.  Then  Johnnie  say  bigee 
Melican  man,  Oo !  Oo  !  don'  you  wishee  you 
had  bigee  money  buy  laiload,  lide  evely  day, 
allee  wantee,  allee  timee  ? 

(Enter  Uncle  Sam,  l.) 

Uncle  Sam.     If  there  isn't  that  heathen  again. 
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What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Haven't  I  told  you  to 
keep  off  my  premises?  {Kicks  tub  over;  water 
runs  over  floor.) 

Chinaman  {runs  off  R.,  stops  at  exit,  and  looks 
back).  You  getee  no  clackers  for  your  bigee  day. 
What  you  do  then  ?  No  clackers,  no  noisee. 
{Exit  r.) 

Uncle  Sam  {picking  up  tub).  Well,  that's  a 
serious  proposition.  What  would  we  do,  indeed, 
if  the  heathen  Chinee  should  really  say,  "No 
more  firecrackers  "  ? 

Fourth  of  July  {enters  l.  ;  comes  down). 
What's  that  you  are  saying,  Uncle  Sam?  No 
more  firecrackers  ?  Why,  what  are  you  thinking 
of  ?  Do  you  intend  that  the  boys  of  this  land 
shall  learn  to  forget  me  and  all  I  stand  for  ? 

Uncle  Sam.  Is  that  all  you  mean  to  them, 
just  a  lot  of  noisy  combustibles  ?  If  so,  then,  the 
sooner  they  forget  you  the  better. 

Fourth  of  July.  I  may  mean  only  that  to 
them  while  they  are  young,  but  when  they  are 
older  they  will  see  that  the  noise 

Uncle  Sam  {interrupting).  Was  just  noise  and 
nothing  else. 

Fourth  of  July.  Quite  the  contrary ;  they 
will  see  that  the  noise  in  which  they  so  delighted 
stood  for  their  great  joy  in  being  Americans. 

Uncle  Sam.  I  am  beginning  to  have  my 
doubts  about  that. 

Fourth  of  July.    Oh,  come,  Uncle  Sam,  you 
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are  joking.  Beginning  to  doubt  that  Americans 
love  their  country  and  are  proud  of  her?  Oh, 
well,  now,  that  is  really  quite  a  joke  for  you, 
Uncle  Sam.     (Laughs.) 

Uncle  Sam.  Indeed  it's  no  joke.  Wish  it 
were,  but  it  is  only  too  serious.  How  can  men 
love  a  country  that  they  are  trying  to  wreck  ? 

Fourth  of  July.  Oh,  but  Uncle  Sam,  you 
must  admit  they  are  not  all  bad.  We  have 
some  men  to  be  proud  of,  you  surely  cannot  deny 
that. 

Uncle  Sam.  Yes,  a  few.  But  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  dear  Fourth  of  July,  sometimes  I  am  so 
angry  at  my  tricky  children  that  I  think  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  to  abolish  you  altogether,  and  of 
course  with  you  would  go  the  Firecracker  (Fire- 
cracker enters  R. ;  comes  down),  the  Torpedo 
(enter  Torpedo,  R.  ;  comes  down),  the  Sky-rocket 
(Sky-rocket  enters  r.  ;  comes  down),  and  the  rest 
of  the  noisy  lot,  for  I  am  beginning  to  fear  that  our 
patriotism  is  becoming  just  a  lot  of  talk  and 
bluster. 

Firecracker.  Oh,  come  now,  Uncle  Sam, 
you  are  out  of  sorts  to-day.  Isn't  this  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  ? 

Uncle  Sam  (crossing  over).  Of  course  it  is. 
Who  dares  say  it  isn't  ? 

Firecracker.  Then  why  not  let  us  say  so  ? 
That's  what  every  bang  of  every  cracker 

Torpedo.    And  of  every  torpedo 
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Sky-rocket.     And  every  swish  of  every  sky 
rocket 

All.  Proclaim,  proclaim  to  the  whole  wide 
world. 

Fourth  of  July.    You  speak  slightingly,  dear 

Uncle  Sam,  of  all  our  noise  because  some  of  your 

children  fail  to  turn  out  such  noble  and  as  upright 

citizens  as  you  would  like  to  have  them.     But 

have  you  ever  thought  how  much  less  they  would 

have  loved  their  country  had  it  not  been  for  my 

noisy  day  ? 

Firecracker.  )  *    ,  i.     „„«> 
Sky-rocket.      [And  for  us? 

Firecracker.  Do  not  slight  us,  Uncle  Sam. 
We  plant  in  the  young  mind  the  seeds  of  admira- 
tion for  your  great  power  and  glory. 

Torpedo.  Take  us  away  from  the  small  boy, 
and  the  fires  of  patriotism  might  go  forever  un- 
kindled  in  his  bosom. 

Sky-rocket.  From  time  immemorial  the  sky- 
rocket has  been  emblematic  of  joy  and  glorious 
aspiration. 

Uncle  Sam.  Well,  I  do  believe  you  are  too 
much  for  me.  But  what  if  the  Chinaman  refuse 
to  sell  us  explosives  wherewith  to  celebrate  our 
great  day  ? 

Fourth  of  July.  Then  we  will  make  them 
ourselves.  But  he  will  not  do  that.  See,  there 
he's  now,  watching  us.  Come  in,  John.  {Enter 
Chinaman.)    You  want  to  be  like  the  rest  of  us, 
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don't  you  ?  (Chinaman  nods.)  Then  come  and 
help  us  keep  this  day. 

Chinaman.  Then  I  be  allee  samee  Melican 
man? 

All.    Allee  samee  Melican  man. 

{They  form   in   circle  around  Uncle  Sam  and 
sing  patriotic  air. 


COLUMBIA'S  PICTUKES 

(A  Fourth  of  July  Exercise  for  one  Boy  and  one  Girl,  with 

Tableaux) 

Characters. — Columbia,  Uncle  Sam. 

Costumes. — Columbia.  Trained  gown  of  blue 
cambric,  decorated  profusely  vnth  small  gilt 
stars.  These  may  be  cut  from  gilt  paper  and 
pasted  or  glued  upon  the  gown.  Hair  flowing, 
a  liberty  cap  on  the  head  made  of  red  and  white 
cambric.  Uncle  Sam.  Swallow-tail  coat  of 
blue  cambric.  A  tailor  should  be  secured  to  cut 
and  make  this  in  order  to  get  a  good  fit.  Tall, 
white  hat,  red  cambric  vest,  white  duck  trousers. 
Consult  pictures  of  Uncle  Sam,  which  may  be 
found  in  many  of  the  illustrated  papers. 

Scene. — Ordinary  stage. 

General  Directions 
This  exercise  must  be  given  on  a  stage  furnished 
with  an  outer  and  an  inner  curtain.  Columbia 
is  discovered  at  rise  of  the  outside  curtain.  When 
she  calls  Uncle  Sam's  attention  to  the  picture, 
the  inside  curtain  rises  on  the  tableau  indicated  by 
number  in  the  dialogue.  At  the  proper  time  this 
curtain  falls,  rising  again  on  the  next  tableau,  and 
so  on  to  the  close.  Netting  may  be  drawn  across 
180 
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the  stage  where  the  tableaux  are  shown,  or  a  large 
frame  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  characters  of 
the  tableaux  stand  within  it,  making  them  a  suc- 
cession of  "  living  pictures." 

Description  of  Tableaux 

No.  1.  Small  child,  ragged,  barefoot,  dirty  and 
generally  unkempt. 

No.  2.  Handsome  woman,  elegantly  arrayed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  with  a  profusion  of 
jewelry. 

No.  3.  Large  box  plainly  marked  "  Public 
Treasury."  At  r.,  a  table ;  on  this  table  small 
bags  carefully  tied,  and  marked  "  Coin."  Be- 
tween the  table  and  box,  well-dressed  man,  one 
hand  holding  a  bag  of  coin  as  if  to  place  on  table, 
the  other  hand  out  of  sight  in  the  box. 

No.  4.  Handsome,  smiling,  well-dressed  man, 
young  woman  leaning  on  his  arm ;  behind  them 
three  women,  the  one  at  the  rear  old,  faded, 
shabbily  dressed,  on  her  breast  a  card  plainly 
marked  No.  1,  the  next  somewhat  younger  and  less 
shabby  marked  No.  2,  and  the  next  still  more  pre- 
possessing marked  No.  3.  The  one  on  his  arm 
must  be  young,  and  richly  dressed. 

No.  5.  A  barrel  and  bottles  on  a  table. 
Around  the  table  a  motley  crowd  of  ragged, 
dirty  children. 

No.  6 .  A  man  covered  and  carried  on  a  stretcher 
by  two  other  men. 
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No.  7.  A  man  tightly  bound  with  a  rope 
wound  around  him  from  head  to  foot.  On  the 
rope  a  large  placard  with  the  one  word, "  Trusts," 
in  capital  letters. 

(Columbia    discovered   walking  tip    and  down 
stage. 

Columbia.  The  great  and  glorious  Fourth ! 
Well,  it  is  certainly  great,  but  as  to  its  being 
glorious,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  (Uncle 
Sam  enters  r.)  Well,  Sammie,  another  birthday 
for  you.  What  a  very  old  fellow  you  are.  But  I 
declare  you  don't  change  at  all.  In  fact  you  look 
exactly  as  you  did  the  first  day  that  I  saw  you. 

Uncle  Sam  {coming  down).  Do  I  ?  Well,  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  for  a  compliment,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  about  it.  How  can  I  improve  if  I 
don't  change,  Columby  ? 

Columbia.  That  is  true,  Sammie,  and  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you,  which  you  know  is  a 
sister's  privilege,  there  is  certainly  room  for  im- 
provement. 

Uncle  Sam  {angrily).  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Don't  you  know  I  am  the  most  wonderful  creature 
on  this  planet  ?  That  this  is  the  most  glorious 
country  ever  seen  ?  That  the  star  spangled  banner 
waves  over  a  land  unparalleled  in  its  prosperity  ? 

Columbia.  Alas !  and  alas !  Sammie,  that  is 
the  old  familiar  boast.     Look  on  this  picture 
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{Tableau  No,  1.)  And  now  {after  pause)  on  this. 
(Tableau  No.  0.) 

Uncle  Sam.  Well,  what  of  it?  Who  is  to 
blame  ? 

Columbia.  You  are,  Sammie.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  a  land  where  these  two  dreadful 
extremes  are  seen,  when  the  rich  grow  richer, 
day  by  day,  and  the  poor,  heaven  help  them, 
poorer. 

Uncle  Sam.  Oh,  well,  suggest  a  remedy  if 
you  can. 

Columbia.  That  is  not  my  business,  but  yours, 
and  a  country  which  does  as  much  bragging  as 
this  one  should  be  able  to  solve  the  problem. 
(Uncle  Sam  turns  away  and  moves  toward  R. 
exit.)  But  wait  a  minute,  Sammie  dear.  I  have 
some  more  pretty  pictures  to  show  you.  (Tableau 
No.  3.) 

Uncle  Sam.  Oh,  come  now,  Columby,  I  don't 
make  people's  characters.  Can  I  help  it  because 
rogues  get  into  office  ? 

Columbia.  You  can  make  laws  that  will 
drive  rogues  out  of  office.  You  can  create  a 
public  sentiment  that  will  make  roguery  and 
trickery  of  all  kinds  unpopular,  that  will  make 
the  rogues  shunned  and  ostracized  by  society  and 
not  as  now,  fawned  upon  and  flattered. 

Uncle  Sam.  Oh,  dear,  dear  Columby,  you 
always  were  hard  on  me. 

Columbia.    No,  I  am  not  hard  on  you ;  but 
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I  see  your  faults  and  point  them  out  to  you. 
That  is  what  women  are  for,  you  know,  to  correct 
the  men's  faults,  and  that  reminds  me,  here  is 
another  picture  for  you  to  behold  on  this  great 
and  glorious  Fourth  of  July.     {Tableau  No.  J+.) 

Uncle  Sam.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  bad  state 
of  things,  I  must  confess,  but  really  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  help  it,  Columby,  if  men  will  get  sick 
of  their  wives  and  marry  again. 

Columbia.  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Sam, 
to  be  always  telling  that  you  can't  help  things. 
If  you  can't  help  letting  things  go  wrong,  then 
no  one  can. 

Uncle  Sam  {angrily).  But  what  would  you 
have  me  do  ? 

Columbia.  Oh,  come  now,  Sammie,  don't  fly 
in  a  rage.  You  are  not  so  foolish  or  so  ignorant 
that  you  cannot  find  your  way  out  of  a  difficulty 
if  you  once  determine  that  you  will  do  so.  You 
always  have  got  yourself  out  of  a  bad  box  when 
you  have  really  put  on  your  thinking  cap. 

Uncle  Sam.  But  don't  you  think,  Columby, 
you  are  giving  me  a  queer  sort  of  a  birthday, 
showing  me  so  many  unpleasant  pictures  ? 

Columbia.  No  matter,  Sammie;  it  will  be 
the  making  of  you.  Better  be  studying  my 
pictures  than  shooting  off  firecrackers.  And  that 
reminds  me  it  is  about  time  to  give  you  another 
(Tableau  No.  5.) 

Uncle  Sam.     But    this  is  becoming  absurd, 
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Columby.  Can  I  help  it  because  some  men  spend 
in  evil  ways  the  money  that  ought  to  go  on  their 
children's  backs  ? 

Columbia.  You  can  make  a  law  that  will 
punish  men  who  squander  their  substance  in 
this  way,  and  you  can  decrease  the  number  of 
the  places  that  tempt  them.  Oh,  you  can  find  a 
way  to  solve  all  these  problems  if  you  try, 
Sammie,  I  know. 

Uncle  Sam.  You  are  the  most  unreasonable 
creature  that  I  ever  came  across,  Columby.  Why, 
you  expect  nothing  short  of  the  millennium. 

Columbia.  No,  I  don't ;  I  only  expect  you  to 
make  this  country  come  up  to  your  bragging 
point,  the  best  and  freest  land  for  children  to 
grow  up  in.  You  are  not  doing  your  level  best, 
and  you  know  it.  Now,  come,  be  honest,  Sammie. 
Are  you  ? 

Uncle  Sam  {moves  off  l.,  angrily).  Oh,  I'm 
tired  to  death  of  your  preaching. 

Columbia.  Are  you  ?  Well,  then,  I'll  stop 
preaching  and  show  you  another  picture.  {Tab- 
leau No.  6.) 

Uncle  Sam.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
that  means,  Columby.  I  didn't  kill  that  fellow, 
did  I? 

Columbia  {severely).  Yes,  and  thousands 
like  him.  You  have  become  so  regardless  of 
human  life  that  railroad  accidents,  automobile 
accidents  and  recklessness  in  every  other  form 
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are  of  almost  hourly  occurrence.  I  venture  t& 
say  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  worid 
where  human  life  is  held  so  cheap,  and  for  this 
you  are  to  blame. 

Uncle  Sam.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
I  am  glad  I  don't  have  a  birthday  every  day, 
since  its  only  object  seems  to  be  to  give  me  a 
blowing  up  and  show  me  disagreeable  things. 

Columbia.  But,  Sammie,  own  up  now,  like 
the  good  old  fellow  that  you  really  are.  Have 
I  shown  you  anything  that  is  not  absolutely 
true,  or  said  a  word  that  you  can  honestly  con- 
tradict ? 

Uncle  Sam  {crossing  over  rapidly).  Oh,  go 
'long,  Columby,  go  'long;  you  do  ask  the  most 
pointed  questions. 

Columbia.  So  you  don't  like  my  questions 
any  better  than  my  preaching  ?  Yery  well  then ; 
here  is  another  picture  for  you.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?     (Tableau  No.  7.) 

Uncle  Sam  (tears  hair  and  crosses  over  quickly). 
Oh,  this  is  too  much,  too  much.  The  next  thing 
you'll  be  blaming  me  for  the  early  frosts,  for  the 
rust  on  wheat,  for  the  seventeen  year  locusts  and 
the  local  droughts. 

Columbia.  Oh,  no,  Sammie,  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that.  But  you  cannot  deny  that  you  are  re- 
sponsible in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  every  evil 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

Uncle  Sam  (angrily).     Yes,  I  can,  yes,  I  can. 
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I  can  explain  away  all  your  pictures  and  all  your 
arguments. 

Columbia  (laughing).  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that 
at  all;  but  I'm  very  sure  you  cannot  explain 
away  the  stern,  hard  facts.  Nothing  can  do  that, 
Sammie,  nothing  but  their  removal. 

Uncle  Sam.  Well,  you  are  a  meddlesome  old 
busybody,  that's  what  you  are. 

Columbia.  Of  course  I  am,  and  I  intend  to 
keep  right  on  meddling  until  all  these  things 
are  straightened  out,  until  every  wrong  is  righted. 

Uncle  Sam.  You  do,  eh  ?  Well,  you'll  have 
your  hands  full,  I  tell  you.     {Crosses  over  angrily.) 

Columbia  {following  him  and  taking  him  by 
the  arm).  But  come,  old  boy,  let's  not  quarrel. 
You  and  I  have  always  been  good  friends,  and  we 
both  love  this  country,  don't  we  ? 

Uncle  Sam.     Yes.    I  am  sure  of  that. 

Columbia.  And  so,  Sammie,  dear,  suppose 
you  celebrate  this '  birthday  by  resolving  that 
you  will  remedy  these  evils.  I  tell  you,  my 
dear  old  fellow,  if  you  don't  you'll  not  have  a 
country  long. 

Uncle  Sam.     Perhaps  you  are  right. 

Columbia.  Your  sober  judgment  must 
assure  you  that  I  am  right.  The  storm  is  com- 
ing, and  unless  you  do  something  to  avert  it, 
we  are  all  going  down   together.     Promise  me 

1  Give  number  of  birthday  by  figuring  from  1776  to  cunent 
year. 
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now,  Sammie,  that  you'll  begin  at  once  to  make 
things  better. 

Uncle  Sam.  Yes,  I  will.  Does  that  satisfy 
you? 

Columbia.  It  certainly  does,  Sammie,  for  I 
know  that  you  are  a  man  of  your  word.  And 
now  we'll  go  light  a  bunch  of  firecrackers. 

Uncle  Sam.     One  bunch  ?    Twenty  of  them. 

Columbia.  As  many  as  you  like,  for  this  is 
indeed  a  notable  birthday. 

{They  march  out  arm-in-ai^m  to  the  tune  of  u  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  As  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  empty  stage,  firecrackers  go  off  behind 
scenes,) 


A  LABOR  DAY  ORATOR 

(A  Dialogue  for  Labor  Day) 

Characters. — The  Orator.  7/wWife.  Car- 
rie, the  child.  Maggie,  the  maid  of  all  work, 
the  trades,  represented  by  boys,  as  many  as  can  be 
secured. 

Costumes. — Orator.  An  ordinary  business 
man's  suit.  Carrie.  Neat  home  dress.  Wife. 
Neat  calico  dress.  Maggie.  The  same,  with 
the  addition  of  a  gingham  apron,  sleeves  rolled 
up,  carries  dish  towel.  The  trades.  Work- 
men's blouses  and  overalls.  Carry  implements 
of  the  trades  represented  /  thus,  the  carpenter  car- 
ries hammer,  plane  and  saw,  painter  wears  big 
apron,  and  carries  an  assortment  of  brushes,  the 
farmer  carries  a  hoe,  or  a  shovel,  etc.  They  are 
all  bareheaded,  hats,  of  course,  supposed  to  have 
been  left  in  hallway. 

General  Directions. — Carrie  should  be  taken 
by  a  child  as  small  as  can  be  found  to  assume 
the  character  acceptably.  The  Wife  should  be  a 
girl  considerably  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
Orator.  The  boys  who  personate  the  trades 
should  be  well-grown  lads  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen.  Let  them  be  as  nearly  a* 
possible  of  the  same  size. 
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Orator  (discovered  seated  at  table,  manuscript 
outspread  before  him;  reads).  "Work  is  the 
apotheosis  of  humanity."  {Looks  up.)  I  wonder 
what  he  means  by  that  ?  This  is  what  I  call  a 
fake,  paying  a  fellow  five  dollars  to  write  you  a 
ripping  good  speech  and  then  getting  a  thing  that 
you  can't  understand.  Well,  there's  one  comfort 
— if  I  don't  understand  it,  neither  will  the  rest  of 
them,  and  if  they  don't  understand  it  they'll  think 
it's  clever,  of  course,  so  here  goes  again.  (Beads.) 
"  Work  is  the  apotheosis  of  humanity."  (Miter 
Carrie,  r.)  Wish  I  had  that  man  here,  I'd  make 
him  hunt  up  that  word  in  the  dictionary.  Oh,  I 
know  what  I'll  do.  Carrie,  run  to  mamma  and  tell 
her  to  look  up  this  word  in  the  dictionary— 
"  apotheosis."  (Carrie  starts  toward  l.)  Let  me 
hear  you  say  it ;  careful,  now. 

Carrie.  Oh,  I  can  say  it  fast  enough — pap 
sees  sis.     (Exit  L.,  running.) 

Orator  (laughing).  Well,  well,  now  she  has 
made  a  mess  of  it.  But  no  matter.  I'll  let  the 
word  go.  What  difference  does  it  make,  any- 
way ?  It's  a  good,  high-sounding  word.  (Beads .) 
"  Work  is  the  apotheosis  of  humanity.  The  man 
or  woman  without  work  to  do  is  a  ship  without  an 
anchor,  a  lighthouse  without  a  luminary."  Good- 
ness, why  couldn't  he  have  said  lamp  ?  "A 
panegyrist  without  a  subject."  (Looks  up.) 
There's  another.     Now  what  does  that  mean  ? 

Carrie  (enters  l.).     Ma  says  it  means  that  if 
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you  don't  come  and  split  some  kindling  wood  you 
won't  get  any  dinner. 

Orator.     What  ? 

Carrie.  That's  what  ma  says.  That's  what 
that  thing  means  you  told  me  to  ask  her  about. 

Orator.     Oh,  fiddle  on  the  dinner. 

Carrie  {exits  L.,  calls  behind  scenes).  He  says 
we'll  have  fiddles  for  dinner. 

Orator  {looks  up  and  with  impatient  gesture 
rumples  his  hair  and  twists  about  in  his  chair, 
then  resumes  reading).  "  Work  is  the  apotheosis 
of  humanity.  The  man  or  woman  without  work 
to  do " 

Wife  {calling  l.).  You  may  send  me  all  the 
ridiculous  messages  you  like,  but  you'll  find  out, 
young  man,  that  if  you  don't  come  and  split  the 
kindling  you  won't  have  any  dinner. 

Orator  {aside).  Oh,  bother  on  the  dinner ! 
{Beads.)  "  Work  is  the  apotheosis  of  humanity. 
The  man  or  woman  without  work  to  do  is  a  ship 
without  an  anchor,  a  lighthouse  without  a 
luminary,  a  panegyrist  without  a  subject,  a  poten- 
tate without  a  realm,  a  surveyor  without  a  circum- 
f  erentor,  a  quadrant  without  a  vernier,  a " 

Maggie  {enters  l.).     Shure  an'  the  missus  says 
if  yous  don't  come  pritty  soon  there'll  be  no  din 
ner  the  day. 

Orator  {impatiently).  Tell  her — tell  her  thit 
is  Labor  Day.  {Continues.)  "  A  cheval-de-fris? 
without  a  spike,  a  -— " 
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Maggie.  I'm  shure  she'll  be  afther  knowin5 
that,  for  faith  and  we've  both  been  a-laborin'  since 
sax  o'clock  this  morrning.    {Exit  L.) 

Orator.  It's  queer  I  can't  be  let  alone  for  a 
single  moment ;  here  I  am  with  this  speech  to  give 
to-night  and  expecting  the  boys  any  moment  for 
rehearsal.  I  do  believe  they  are  coming  now.  I 
told  them  to  walk  right  in  without  ringing.  {The 
trades  enter  R.  Orator  rises,  greets  each  one 
familiarly  and  shakes  hands  down  the  line.  They 
drop  into  the  chairs  placed  about  stage.  Orator 
returns  to  table,  takes  up  manuscript  and  with 
lack  to  R.,  remains  standing)  Well,  boys,  glad 
indeed  to  see  so  many  of  the  unions  represented. 
Of  course  you  will  all  be  on  hand  to-night,  arrayed 
just  as  you  are  this  morning.  I  have  my  speech 
all  written  out  here,  although  it  is  not  quite  com- 
mitted to  memory.  It  has  a  good  opening. 
Listen  to  this,  and  see  if  you  don't  agree  with  me. 
{Reads  from  manuscript.)  "  Work  is  the  great 
apotheosis  of  humanity.  The  man  or  woman 
without  work  to  do  is  a  ship  without  an  anchor,  a 
lighthouse  without  a  luminary,  a  panegyrist  with- 
out a  subject,  a  potentate  without  a  realm,  a 
surveyor  without  a  circumferentor  (business  of 
stumbling  over  word ),  a  quadrant  without  a  vernier, 
a  cheval-de-f rise  without  a  spike. "  {Looks  up,  then 
aside.)  They  all  look  as  if  they  understood  every 
word  of  it.  Well,  maybe  they  do.  I've  often 
heard  it  said  that  the  American  working  man  is  the 
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most  intelligent  being  on  earth.  (To  them.) 
Now,  boys,  that  will  do  for  the  opening.  I'll  not 
give  you  any  more  of  that  part  now.  "What  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  (All  exclaim,  "  Good,  fine,  ex- 
cellent.") But  as  it  is  very  important  that  you 
should  have  what  the  actors  call  the  cue  (begins  to 
shuffle  papers),  we  will  pass  on  to  the  last  sentence. 

Wife  (enters  L.,  running;  catches  him  by 
coat  collar).  Oh,  you  will,  will  you  ?  I  guess 
not.  You'll  pass  right  out  to  the  wood-shed  and 
split  that  kindling.  (Jerks  him  around  and  pushes 
him  off  stage  l  .  Ma?iuscript  is  scattered  over  floor  ; 
one  of  men  starts  to  pick  it  up.)  No,  let  it  be. 
Maybe  it  won't  hurt  the  floor  any,  and  I'm  sure 
no  one  will  try  to  steal  it. 

Carpenter  (politely).  Will  he  soon  return, 
madam  ? 

Wife.  Well,  I  think  not.  It's  my  intention 
to  keep  him  busy  for  the  next  hour  or  two. 

Painter.  But  excuse  me,  madam,  he  invited 
us  here  for  some  sort  of  a  rehearsal. 

Blacksmith.  We  were  to  hear  his  speech  in 
order  to  know  just  when  to  appear  on  the  stage 
to-night,  to  get  our  cue,  you  know. 

Wife  (gathering  up  manuscript).  Well,  if  the 
cue  is  all  you  want,  I  can  give  you  that.  I  have 
heard  him  tell  it  over  often  enough.  You  are  to 
come  on  the  stage  when  he  speaks  the  last  word. 
Guess  you  don't  need  any  rehearsal  for  that. 
You'll   be  glad  enough  when  you   hear  it.     He 
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just  invited  you  here  so  that  he  might  practice 
that  everlasting  old  speech  on  you.     I  know  him. 

Farmer.  But,  madam,  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
mind  telling  us  what  the  last  word  or  the  last 
phrase  of  the  speech  is,  so  that  we  will  be  ready 
when  we  hear  it. 

Wife.  The  last  phrase  ought  to  be  "  stuff  and 
nonsense,"  but  I  don't  suppose  it  is.  {Looks  at 
manuscript^)  No,  here  is  the  whole  of  the  last 
sentence.  "  And  so,  my  friends,  I  close  as  I  began, 
'  "Work  is  the  apotheosis  of  humanity.'  "  Umph, 
much  he  knows  about  it.  Anyway,  if  he  thinks 
it's  such  a  fine  thing  I  should  think  he'd  do  a 
little  more  of  it.  Ten  chances  to  one  he's  leaning 
on  his  ax  now  saying  over  and  over  that  ridiculous 
speech.  He  hasn't  known  anything  else  for  a 
week.     {Slams  manuscript  upon  table  and  exit  L.) 

Carpenter.  Well,  now  that  she  is  gone  I 
suppose  it  will  do  no  harm  to  rehearse  our  lines 
and  actions.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  together 
again  before  this  evening. 

{They  come  to  c,  and  standing  in  careless  attitudes 
each  one  makes  motions  appropriate  to  his  trade, 
either  with  or  without  the  tools,  as  most  con- 
venient, at  the  same  time  repeating  in  conceit 
these  lines.) 

Workers,  workers,  here  you  see, 
Merry,  merry  workers  we. 
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fach  will  bravely  do  his  part, 
strong  of  arm,  and  light  of  heart. 

()ther  hands  may  whiter  be, 
from  all  stain  of  labor  free, 

]But  no  other  hands  so  strong 
fush  the  car  of  wealth  along. 

♦Statesmen  wise  the  land  may  need, 
^klen  whose  counsel  all  will  heed. 

JSut  no  cunning  words  can  pour 
from  the  earth  its  hidden  store. 

^rawny  arms  and  hands  must  give 
jLll  by  which  we  mortals  live. 

•Thus  the  nation's  burden  falls 
pn  the  men  in  overalls. 

\They  march  around  stage  and  exit  R.,  to  lively 
musiP*  ™l  ^  following  order:  Workmen 
carriji7m  lools,  Wife  and  Carrie,  Maggie, 
Ora^r.) 


THE  PUMPKINS 

(A  Song  and  Drill  for  Thanksgiving  Day) 

Charactees. — Twelve  Pumpkins,  twelve  girls 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Costumes. — Each  girl  carries  in  left  hand  a 
large  pumpkin  leaf  and  stem,  made  of  stiff  green 
paper.  They  should  be  made  by  the  same  person 
in  order  to  secure  uniformity.  The  stem  of  each 
leaf  should  be  at  least  two  feet  long.  The  dresses 
must  be  of  yellow  cheese-cloth,  loose,  and  very 
full.  Each  one  is  trimmed  around  the  bottom  with 
a  wide  band  of  green ;  the  sleeves  are  of  the  same 
green,  fitting  the  arms  closely.  For  the  head 
covering  use  a  large,  square  piece  of  yellow  crepe 
paper  matching  the  dress  in  shade.  Cut  holes  for 
the  eyes  and  nose.  Envelop  the  head  loosely  in 
this  paper,  tie  it  around  the  neck  with  narrow 
green  ribbon,  leaving  long  ends  that  will  fly  about 
when  the  characters  move.  Pull  the  paper  out 
around  the  head,  giving  the  effect  of  rotundity. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  this 
head  covering  is  arranged.  All  should  wear  tan 
shoes  and  stockings  ;  the  hosiery  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  shade.  As  pump- 
kins vary  but  little  in  color,  be  careful  that  all  the 
dresses  and  also  all  the  head  covering  and  sleeves 
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match  in  shade.     This  will  add   greatly   to  the 
effect. 

General  Directions 
The  Pumpkins  march  upon  the  stage  in  time  to 
lively  music,  standing  in  line  across  the  stage  while 
singing  the  following  song,  observing  the  motions 
as  here  indicated.  These  motions  should  be  prac- 
ticed repeatedly  until  they  can  be  given  in  perfect 
unison. 

(a)  All  bow  very  low. 

(b)  Smack  lips  noisily. 

(<?)    Lean  first  to  right  side,  then  to  the  left. 

(d)  Point  to  the  audience,  first  straight  ahead, 
then  to  right,  then  to  left. 

(e)  Throw  arms  about. 

(f)  Keach  both  arms  first  to  right,  then  to 
left. 

(g)  Stretch  out  each  arm. 

(h)  Bring  hands  and  arms  together  in  front  as 
closely  as  possible. 

Be  careful  that  the  girls  are  arranged  accord* 
ing  to  height. 

Motion  Song 

{Tune:  "  Learn  a  Little  Every  Day,"  page  13, 
4 '  Merry  Melodies. ' ' ) 

Pumpkins  are  a  handsome  color, 

This  must  be  our  only  pride. 
Watch  us  now  as  here  we  greet  you  (a) 

Standing  closely  side  by  side. 
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Dear  Thanksgiving  Day  is  coming, 

We  a  willing  tribute  fall. 
In  rich  pies  you'll  next  behold  us, 

Pumpkin  pies,  (b)  the  best  of  all. 

'Twas  for  this  through  all  the  summer 

(<?)     Patiently  we  grew  and  grew, 
Just  to  make  a  toothsome  dainty 

(d)     For  you,  and  you,  and  for  you. 
Now,  pray,  watch  us  in  our  movements, 

Little  grace  have  we  to  show, 
But  we're  working,  always  working, 

Everything  must  work  to  grow. 

(e)     And  so  we  throw  our  vines  about 

(f)  Peaching  here,  and  reaching  there, 
Until  you  say,  "  those  pumpkin  vines 

Are  encroaching  everywhere." 
So  while  beneath  the  summer  sun, 

(g)  We  go  spreading  all  around, 
(h)     And  freely  decorate  with  green 

All  the  brown  unlovely  ground. 

When  the  song  is  finished  march  music  is 
played,  the  characters  "  right  about  face,"  march 
off  to  right.  When  the  head  girl  comes  to  centre 
of  stage  she  stops  and  marks  time;  the  others 
wind  about  her,  each  marking  time  as  she  reaches 
the  centre  ;  when  all  are  thus  formed  in  a  group, 
the  last  one  marches  off  and  they  unwind,  form- 
ing into  a  large  circle  spreading  around  the  stage ; 
they  mark  time  in  this  way  through  three  meas- 
ures of  music.  They  then  march  around  by  each 
giving  her  right  hand  to  her  neighbor,  change  leaf 
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quickly  to  right  hand,  and  repeat  movement  with 
left  hand  ;  return  leaf  to  left  hand  quickly.  Form 
into  single  line,  march  backward  to  rear  of  stage, 
mark  time  through  three  measures,  march  forward 
to  front,  mark  time  through  three  measures. 

Two  middle  girls  march  backward  to  rear  of 
stage,  and  there  mark  time. 

Next  two  march  backward,  standing  in  front  of 
first  two ;  all  mark  time  throughout  these  move- 
ments. 

Next  two  repeat  this  movement. 

Next  three  repeat  this  movement. 

Last  three  the  same. 

First  two  march  forward  and  take  places  in  front 
of  last  three  ;  all  mark  time. 

Second  two  the  same,  taking  places  in  front  of 
first  two. 

Third  two  the  same. 

First  two  march  to  centre,  join  hands,  mark 
time. 

Second  two  march  to  centre,  join  hands  across 
centre  ;  all  mark  time. 

The  remaining  eight  girls  march  to  centre  in 
the  same  way,  filling  out  the  wheel  by  joining 
hands  with  those  already  in  the  centre.  Thus, 
the  next  two  join  the  girls  nearest  them,  the  next 
two,  the  next,  until  they  stand  with  joined  hands 
in  the  following  positions  : 

All  mark  time  through  three  measures  ;  reverse 
by  changing  leaves  quickly  and  giving  left  hands 
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instead  of  right.  Drop  hands,  change  leaves 
again.  Two  girls  come  to  centre  and  mark  time ; 
other  ten  girls  join  hands  and  circle  round  them. 
Two  other  girls  to  centre,  marking  time  ;  the  rest 
circle  round  them.  Repeat  this  movement  until  as 
many  girls  are  in  the  centre  as  the  remaining  girls 
can  surround.  This  must  be  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  girls,  etc.  All  mark  time  through  three 
measures. 

Crash  of  music;  circle  breaks;  all  dart  to 
different  parts  of  stage.  All  mark  time  wherever 
each  happens  to  stand,  through  three  measures. 

Fall  into  couples,  march  around  stage. 

Fall  into  threes,  march  around  stage. 

Fall  into  fours,  march  around  stage. 

Fall  into  sixes,  march  around  stage. 

Fall  into  single  file,  march  to  centre. 

Right  about  face,  reverse.  Turn  about,  back  t@ 
audience,  march  to  rear.  Turn  about,  face  audi- 
ence, march  to  centre. 

Drill  With  Leaves 
(Music) 

1.  Hold  leaf  and  stem  near  chin,  left  hand 
holding  end  of  stem,  right  hand  tip  of  leaf. 

2.  Same  position  at  breast. 

3.  Same  position  kneeling. 

4.  Same  position,  all  rise. 

5.  Same  position,  right  about. 
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6.  Same  position,  face  audience. 

7.  Wave  pumpkin  leaf,  holding  stem  in  left 
hand. 

8.  Change  to  right  hand  quickly,  and  repeat. 

9.  Grasp  stem  close  to  leaf. 

10.  Touch  leaf  to  lips. 

11.  Throw  right  arm  out  quickly. 

12.  Hold  hand  to  head  so  that  leaf  rests  on 
head. 

13.  Hold  hand  as  high  as  possible,  waving  leaf. 

14.  Place  hand  across  breast  and  all  bow. 


Song 

(  Tune  :  ' '  Where  the  Jam-Pots  Grow, ' '  page  63, 
"  Merry  Melodies.11) 

When  Thanksgiving  Day  has  come, 
And  you  listen  to  the  hum 
Of  the  many  happy  voices  that  about  you 
flow, 
Just  think  about  the  pumpkins, 
The  big,  round,  yellow  pumpkins, 
How  hard  they  all  have  worked  through  the 
summer  long  to  grow. 

The  yellow  pumpkins, 
The  yellow  pumpkins, 
Yes,    the    yellow,    yellow,    yellow,    yellow 
pumpkins,  O  ! 
Yes,  the  best  of  food,  you  see, 
On  the  land  or  o'er  the  sea 
Are  the  big,  round,  yellow,  yellow,  yellow 
pumpkins,  O  ! 
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Recitation  for  All 

And  now  here  we  stand  to  say  good-bye, 
You'll  see  us  next  time  in  pumpkin  pie. 

(All  bow.     Form  into  couples,  lively  music,  march 
around  stage  and  exit.) 


TEN  LITTLE  CKANBEKRIES 

(Motion  Song  and  Drill  for  Tfianksgiving  Day) 

This  little  exercise  may  be  given  by  eighteen 
girls  or  ten  boys.  The  costumes  must  be  made  of 
dark  red  paper  cambric,  with  the  shiny  side  out. 
For  the  girls,  short,  full  dresses,  "  Mother  Hub- 
bard," with  tight-fitting  sleeves;  for  the  boys, 
blouses  and  short,  full  "  knickers."  Both  wear 
red  shoes  and  stockings,  also  round  caps  made  of 
stiff  red  paper.  Each  child  carries  in  right  hand 
a  large  iron  spoon.  The  children  are  discovered 
at  rise,  standing  in  a  line  as  near  the  front  as  is 
necessary  to  make  room  for  the  next  movement. 
A  large  screen  stands  at  centre  behind  the  row  of 
children.  At  each  point  indicated  in  the  song  by 
a  letter,  a  child  disappears  behind  the  screen, 
the  first  one  going  from  the  right,  the  second 
from  the  left,  and  so  on,  in  alternation.  They 
take  their  places  behind  the  screen  in  a  line,  run- 
ning to  rear  of  the  stage,  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
line  first  formed.  When  the  children  are  all  be- 
hind the  screen,  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  song  are  sung.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  "  one  little  cranberry  "  left 
alone  on  the  stage  is  the  one  best  fitted  for  the 
solo  part,  At  the  close  of  the  song  march  music 
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is   played,  and  the  drill  proceeds  according  to 
directions. 

Song 

(Air:  "  The  Merry  Children,1'  page  41,  "Merry  3felodiea.'") 

Ten  little  cranberries,  standing  in  a  line, 
One  rolls  away,  away,  (a)  leaving  ns  but  nine. 

Nine  little  cranberries,  standing  in  a  row, 
One  runs  out  of  sight,  ( b)  then  there's  but  eight, 
you  know. 

Eight  little  cranberries,  once  we  had  eleven, 
Now  another  goes,  (c)  and   that  will  leave  but 
seven. 

Seven  little  cranberries  full  of  funny  tricks, 
Away  goes  another,  (d)  now  we  have  but  six. 

Six  little  cranberries  very  much  alive, 

Another  disappears,  (e)  there's  left,  now,  but  five. 

Five  little  cranberries,  going,  more  and  more, 
Good-bye,  little  dumpling,  (/)  look— we  have  but 
four. 

Four  little  cranberries,  watch  and  you  will  see 
Another  turn  the  corner,  (g)  leaving  now  but  three. 

Three  little  cranberries  waiting  here  for  you, 
Another  runs  away,  (A)  so  we  have  but  two. 

Two  little  cranberries  cannot  have  much  fun, 
Now,  there  goes  another,  (i)  leaving  only  one. 

One  little  cranberry  with  nothing  more  to  do, 
All  the  rest  have  run  away,  so  he  will  follow  too.  (J) 
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Ten  little  cranberries  standing  in  a  line, 
Put  us  in  a  pudding  or  in  jelly  fine. 

1.  Each  child  places  left  hand  on  shoulder  of 
the  child  in  front ;  all  mark  time  through  three 
measures. 

2.  March  to  first  position  across  front  of  stage, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  near  the  edge 
as  before. 

3.  Hold  spoons,  bowl  up,  at  breast  level ;  right 
hand  holds  handle,  left  holds  bowl,  arms  close  to 
body. 

4.  The  same,  arms  extended. 

5.  The  same,  arms  as  high  as  possible. 

6.  The  same,  arms  as  low  as  possible. 

7.  Grasp  spoon  at  handle  with  right  hand,  stir 
in  time  to  music  through  several  measures. 

8.  Eepeat  with  left  hand. 

9.  Hold  spoons  high  in  right  hand,  march 
backward,  stop  at  centre,  mark  time  through  three 
measures,  march  to  rear,  mark  time  through  three 
measures,  then  forward,  stop  at  centre,  mark  time 
as  before,  then  march  to  front. 

10.  Change  spoons  to  left  hands,  held  higk  as 
before,  right  about,  mark  time  through  three 
measures,  then  march  around  stage  and  back  to 
rear  of  stage. 

11.  All  go  around  stage  with  the  "  skipping  " 
step,  keeping  time  to  music,  return  to  rear. 

12.  All  mark  time.      Head  child  cornea  to 
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centre,  whirls  around  three  times  on  toe,  and 
then  takes  position,  marking  time.  The  other 
children,  in  regular  turn,  repeat  this  movement, 
each  taking  place  around  child  in  centre  to  form 
circle. 

13.  When  circle  is  complete  all  mark  time 
through  three  measures. 

14.  Child  in  centre  joins  circle,  then  "  grand 
right  and  left,"  touching  spoons  instead  of  hands. 

15.  Ke  verse  and  repeat. 

16.  Form  into  twos,  march  around  stage. 

IT.  When  they  come  to  centre,  form  into 
small  circle,  mark  time  through  three  measures. 

18.  Bring  spoons  together  with  a  crash,  spoons 
held  in  right  hands. 

19.  Transfer  spoons  to  left  hands  and  repeat. 

20.  Come  close  together  in  bunch,  mark  time 
through  three  measures. 

21.  Form  into  line  again,  march  to  front  and 
sing  the  following  six  lines  to  the  same  air  as  be- 
fore. 

Ten  little  cranberries,  all  cooked  to  the  taste, 
Sweetened  up  with  sugar,  not  one  will  you  waste. 

So  you'll  find  in  living,  sweetness  helps  along, 
This  the  truth  we'd  teach  you  by  our  simple  song. 

Ten  little  cranberries  bid  you  all  adieu, 
Spoonfuls  sweet  of  love  we  give  each  one  of  you. 

{Hold  spoons  out  in  right  hand.     Tableau?) 

CURTAIN 


THE  FIKST  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

(A  Dialogue  for  Two  Girls  and  Four  Boys) 

Characters. — 1st  Indian,  2d  Indian,  1st 
Squaw,  2d  Squaw,  Massasoit,  the  Indian 
chief.  Messenger.  Other  Indians  and  Squaws, 
without  speaking  parts,  as  many  as  convenient. 

Costumes. — Indians.  Moccasins,  cotton  overalls, 
woolen  shirts,  dark  blankets,  wigs  of  long  black 
hair,  braided,  or  loosely  hanging  y  if  braided, 
strips  of  yellow  or  red  flannel  should  be  twisted 
in  the  braids.  1st  and  2d  Indians  carry 
tomahawks.  Squaws.  Moccasins,  dark,  short 
skirts,  bright  colored  blankets  {bright  shawls  may 
be  used),  dark  hair,  hanging  in  two  long  braids. 
Massasoit.  Same  as  other  Indians,  except  that 
his  blanket  is  of  a  bright  color  and  he  wears  a 
band  around  his  head,  to  which  are  attached 
turkey  or  chicken  quills  of  various  colors.  Mes- 
senger. Suit  of  dark  brown,  knickerbockers, 
short,  plain  coat,  buttoned  close  in  front,  broad, 
ichite  collar  and  cuffs,  broad-brimmed,  high- 
crowned  hat.  These  costumes  can  all  be  made 
more  effective  by  a  careful  study  of  the  pictures 
in  a  good  history  of  the  United  States. 

Scene. — Tent  at  rear    of   stage,  flap    up,    two 
Indians  sitting  near   opening.     A  little  apart 
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from  them,  an  Indian  girl  sitting  on  the  ground, 
squaw  fashion,  surrounded  by  materials  for 
basket-making,  also  several  finished  baskets  near 
her.  She  holds  some  of  the  materials  in  her  lap 
and  during  the  entire  dialogue  appears  to  be 
loeaving  a  basket.  She  has  no  speaking  part. 
At  L.  of  tent,  tripod  arranged  ready  for  fire. 

{Enter  1st  Indian,  r.,  2d  Indian,  l.  ;  meet 
at  f.  c.) 

1st  Indian.  Ugh!  No  good  in  woods  any 
more. 

2d  Indian  {eagerly).     See  pale-face  ? 

1st  Indian  {nodding).  No  good  see  pale  face 
now. 

2d  Indian  {shaking  head  solemnly).  Wam- 
panoag's  squaws  now  no  more  kill  pale-face. 

1st  Indian.  Massasoit,  heap  good  now,  say 
no  more  kill  pale-face.  {Looks  at  tomahawk.)  No 
more  do  with  him  now.  {Throws  tomahawk 
away.) 

2d  Indian  {putting  tomahawk  in  belt).  Keep 
kill  deer. 

{They  shake  their  heads  solemnly  and  walk  apart 
in  deep  dejection,  one  to  R.,  one  to  L.  1st 
Squaw  enters  R.,  carrying  pack  of  wood  on  her 
hack.  This  should  be  arranged  to  look  much 
heavier  than  it  is  by  stuffing  out  centre  with 
paper.     2d   Squaw  enters  L.,  carrying  small 
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iron  kettle,  making  it  appear  as  if  full  of  some- 
thing, and  very  heavy.) 

1st  Squaw  {throwing  down  wood).  Ugh,  heap 
heavy,  heap  tired.  (Begins  to  pull  out  sticks  and 
place  them  under  tripod.) 

2d  Squaw  (hanging  kettle  on  crane).  Ugh ! 
(Long  breath.)  Good  soup.  (Smacks  lips.)  Heap 
hungry.  (Pulls  out  sticks  and  helps  in  arrang- 
ing fire.) 

{Enter  Messenger,  r.) 

Messenger  (calls).  Here,  you  red  rascals, 
where's  your  king  ?  (All  rise  and  come  to  c,  as 
he  comes  down.)  Speak,  why  don't  you  ?  Where's 
your  king  ? 

2d  Indian  (takes  tomahawk  from  belt  and  comes 
forward  to  Messenger  angrily).  Pale-face  no 
friend  ? 

Messenger  Retreating).  Oh,  put  that  up, 
will  you  ?  I  want  to  see  your  king,  what  you 
call  him?  Oh,  yes,  chief  Massasoit.  (All  bow 
with  cries  of  "  Good.") 

1st  Indian  (with  dignity).  Massasoit  here.  (Re- 
treats within  tent.) 

Messenger.  My  word  !  if  he  thinks  I  mean 
to  follow  him  into  that  smoky  old  hole  he's  very 
much  mistaken.  Urn  !  I  begin  to  wish  I  hadn't 
come.  Wonder  if  I  lived  through  the  battles  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  to  be  murdered  by 
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these  redskins  ?  {Looks  around  at  them.)  By  my 
faith,  but  I  was  a  bit  foolhardy  to  accept  the 
governor's  terms  and  come  here  with  only  my 
fists  to  protect  me.  "Where  would  I  be  among 
these  cut-throats  if  they  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  harm  me?  I  am  sure  they  look  none  too 
friendly.  But  there  is  the  old  fellow  at  last ; 
now  I  am  safe. 

Massasoit  {appearing  at  door  of  tent).  Wel- 
come, friend. 

Messenger  {aside,  while  advancing).  Here  it 
goes.  {To  Massasoit.)  I  salute  you.  {Bows 
very  low.)  I  bring  to  you  a  message  from  the 
governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  He  has  ordained 
and  set  apart  next  Thursday  as  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving for  the  many  blessings  received  from 
heaven,  and  he  asks  that  on  that  day  you  do  him 
the  honor  to  dine  at  his  table. 

Massasoit.     I  will  speak  to  my  people. 

{Indians  all  gather  about  Massasoit,  who  stands 
at  door  of  tent.  He  harangues  them  in  any  sort 
of  jargon) 

Messenger  {aside,  while  Massasoit  is  speak- 
ing). Oh,  listen,  pray  listen  to  that.  How  do  I 
know  but  he  is  telling  them  to  flay  me  alive,  or 
perhaps  to  burn  me  on  the  fire  they  are  about 
to  kindle  yonder  ?  Odds  bodkins  !  If  ever  I  get 
out  of  this,  never  will  I  come  beneath  the  eyes  of 
another  red  skin. 
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(Massasoit  ceases  speaking,  Indians  begin  "pow- 
wow." To  do  this,  they  dance  up  and  down 
with  shrieks  of  joy.  All  take  sticks  with  which 
they  pound  the  ground.  Finally  they  seat 
themselves  gravely  on  the  ground  in  a  circle, 
about  Massasoit  and  tJie  Messenger.  Mas- 
sasoit addresses  a  word  or  two  to  each  of  the 
Indians  in  turn.  Each  nods  his  head.  MASSA- 
SOIT turns  to  the  Messenger.) 

Massasoit.     Friend,  I  will  come. 

Messenger.  Good.  My  people  will  treat 
you  kindly. 

Massasoit.  It  is  well.  (Massasoit  takes  the 
Messenger's  hand.) 

CURTAIlf 


THE  NOVEMBER  BROWNIES 

(A  Thanksgiving  Day  Exercise  for  len  Primary  and  Two  Older 
Pupils) 

Characters.— Ten  Brownies  {boys),  Indian 
Corn,  Wheat  (girls). 

Costumes. — Brownies.  Tight-fitting  suits  of 
brown  paper  cambric  made  with  the  glossy  side 
out.  Be  careful  that  the  suits  are  made 
of  the  same  shade  of  cambric.  Caps  ?nust  be  of 
same  material,  made  in  "  stocking  cap  "fashion, 
Indian  Corn.  Short,  loose  dress  ;  this  should 
be  trimmed  with  the  leaves  of  corn  in  any  fanci- 
ful arrange?ne7it ;  the  same  should  be  made  into 
a  wreath  for  the  hair  y  brown  shoes  and  hose. 
Wheat.  The  same,  except  that  the  dress  and 
head  are  trimmed  with  wheat. 

General  Directions.— As  each  Brownie 
enters  he  crouches  down  behind  those  already 
standing  in  line  until  his  own  place  is  reached, 
when  he  darts  into  his  place.  These  entrances 
must  be  made  with  great  promptness.  The 
Brownies'  song  must  be  given  with  great  spirit. 

(Curtain   rises   on    empty  stage  /  singing  is  then 
heard  behind  the  scenes.) 
212 
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Song 

(Tune:  "  John  Brown  had  Little  Indian.") 

Ten,  ten  November  Brownies, 
Ten,  ten  November  Brownies, 
Ten,  ten  November  Brownies, 
Ten  little  Brownie  boys. 

{Enter  first  Brownie  ;  takes  stand  near  exit  while 
he  and  the  others  sing.) 

Just  one  November  Brownie, 
Just  one  November  Brownie, 
Just  one  November  Brownie, 
One  little  Brownie  boy. 

{For  directions  concerning  entrance   of  the  other 
Brownies,  see  "  General  Directions.") 

Now  two  November  Brownies, 
Now  two  November  Brownies, 
Now  two  November  Brownies, 
Two  little  Brownie  boys. 

Next  three  November  Brownies,  etc. 
(Repeating  remainder  as  informer  verses.) 
See  !  four  November  Brownies,  etc. 
Ho !  five  November  Brownies,  etc. 
Count  six  November  Brownies,  etc. 
Then  seven  November  Brownies,  etc. 
Now  eight  November  Brownies,  etc. 
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Next  nine  November  Brownies,  etc. 
Here  ten  November  Brownies,  etc. 

(Lively  march  music  is  now  played,  while  the 
Brownies  give  the  following  motions.) 

1.  All  mark  time. 

2.  Take  cap  in  right  hand,  all  bow  low. 

3.  Replace  cap,  bow  again. 

4.  Take  cap  in  left  hand,  bow  again. 

5.  Slap  open  palm  of  right  hand  three  times 
with  cap. 

6.  Taks  cap  in  right  hand  holding  it  by  the 
pointed  top,  swing  it  back  and  forth  in  time  to 
music  through  three  measures,  while  all  mark 
time. 

7.  Eepeat  with  left  hand. 

8.  Hold  rim  of  cap  with  both  hands,  swing  it 
in  time  to  music  through  three  measures,  all  mark- 
ing time. 

9.  Place  cap  on  right  hand,  swing  it  as  above 
directed. 

10.  Repeat  with  cap  on  left  hand. 

11.  Return  cap  to  head. 

(All  now  sing  "  One  little  "  and  at  this  the  first 
Brownie  retires  behind  others,  taking  his  posi- 
tion behind  No.  5.  All  sing  "  Two  little  "  and 
No.  £  stands  behind  the  first.  All  sing  "  Three 
little  "  and  the  No.  3  stands  behind  the  2d.  All 
sing  "  Three  little  Brownie  boys"  and  sing  the 
lines  below  while  all  mark  time.) 
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One  little,  two  little,  three  little, 
Three  little  Brownie  boys. 

[The  same  song  and  movements  are  repeated  for 
"four,  five  and  six" /  these  all  mark  time  again 
while  this  couplet  is  sung.) 

Four  little,  five  little,  six  little, 
Six  little  Brownie  boys. 

{Repeat  movements  and  song  for  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  /  this  leaves  the  tenth  Brownie  standing 
alone.  They  sing  the  verse  given  below  and  at 
the  words  "  nine  little"  the  first  Brownie 
comes  from  the  line  in  which  they  are  standing 
and  takes  his  place  beside  the  tenth  Brownie, 
the  others  do  the  same  at  the  words  "  eight  little, 
seven  little,"  etc.  The  first  Brownie  thus  be- 
comes the  ninth,  the  second  the  eighth  and  so  on.) 

Ten  little,  nine  little,  eight  little, 
Seven  little,  six  little,  five  little, 
Four  little,  three  little,  two  little,  one  little, 
Ten  little  Brownie  boys. 

(  Very  loud  on  this  line  /  all  clap  hands  and  stamp 
7'ightfoot.) 

Indian  Corn  (enters  l.  and  comes  down).  Well, 
you  Brownies  seem  to  be  having  a  most  delightful 
time.     You  are  a  merry  lot. 

All  (bowing  low). 

So  we  are,  dear  Indian  corn, 
Brownies  never  are  forlorn. 
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Indian  Corn.  What  is  the  secret  of  your  hap- 
piness ? 

All  {bowing  low). 

To  help  along  the  human  race, 
This  is  the  work  we  daily  face. 
And  happiness  can  never  miss 
An  effort  high  and  pure  as  this. 

Indian  Corn  ( laughing).  Oh,  oh,  it  is  evident 
you  don't  know  much  about  the  human  race,  or 
you  wouldn't  waste  your  time  on  them.  Much 
thanks  you  get  for  all  your  efforts. 

1st  Brownie.     We  do  not  work  for  thanks. 

Indian  Corn.  But  don't  you  know  they  are 
the  most  ungrateful  of  all  created  things  ?  Now, 
here,  even  on  Thanksgiving  Day 

Brownies  (to  each  other).  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  what  is  that  ? 

Indian  Corn.  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't 
know  about  that  great  day  ? 

2d  Brownie.  How  should  we,  when  we  can- 
not understand  human  speech  ?  We  can  only  see 
when  they  want  a  thing  done.  We  cannot  tell 
what  they  say  to  each  other. 

Indian  Corn.     A  lucky  thing,  too,  for  you. 

3d  Brownie.  Alas  !  we  think  it  our  greatest 
misfortune. 

Indian  Corn.  So  it  would  be  if  they  made 
their  words  always  beautiful  and  kind,  but  you 
see  they  do  not.     And  so  you  are  spared  hearing 
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the  dreadful  things  that  they  often  say  to  each 
other. 

{Chorus  by  school.) 

"  Words  " 

{Tune :.  "  Merry  Springtime,"  page  &  in  "  Merry  Melodies.") 

A  word  is  just  a  little  thing, 

And  easy  'tis  to  say. 
Then  let  us  make  them  pure  and  sweet 

Every  single  day. 

Chorus  {using  first  four  bars,  and  first  note  in 
fifth  bar). 

Oh,  the  words,  words,  little  words,  words, 
Let  us  learn  to  make  them  true  and  loving. 

A  wondrous,  wondrous  gift  indeed, 
This  speech  we  use  so  lightly, 

And  pray  we  now  that  evermore 
"We  may  use  it  rightly. 

4th  Brownie.  But,  dear  Indian  Corn,  you 
were  about  to  tell  us  something  about  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Indian  Corn.  Yes,  but  here  comes  our  dear 
friend  the  Wheat.  She  can  tell  you  better  than  I 
can. 

Wheat  {enters  L. ;  comes  down).  What  is 
that,  Indian  Corn  ?  Surely  you  are  not  willing 
to  admit  that  I  can  do  anything  better  than  your- 
self ? 

Indian    Corn.     Oh,    come    now,    Madam© 
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Wheat ;  even  if  I  am  a  native  of  this  continent) 
while  you  are  only  an  importation,  I  am  not  too 
conceited  to  admit  that  you  are  far  more  popular 
than  I,  and  know  the  ways  of  the  human  race 
much  better. 

5th  Brownie.  But  you  two  are  only  wasting 
time.  We  don't  care  which  one  of  you  is  the 
more  popular,  we  only  want  to  know  about — let 
me  see,  what  did  you  call  it  ? 

Indian  Corn.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Tell  them 
about  it,  Madame  Wheat. 

Wheat.  Well,  it  is  a  day  set  apart  once  a 
year  for  giving  thanks  to  our  great  Creator. 

(Brownies  all  turn  to  each  other  and  repeat  in 
great  amazement,  "  Once  a  year,  only  once  a 
year") 

Indian  Corn.  You  seem  greatly  surprised. 
But  you  must  know  it  is  even  worse  than  that. 
Yes,  indeed,  for  instead  of  having  their  hearts 
full  of  gratitude  on  this  one  day  of  all  the  year, 
they  are  thinking  only  of  feasting  and  merry- 
making,  of  fine  dressing,  of  great  display,  and 
rivalry  one  with  another. 

6th  Brownie.  Well,  if  what  you  say  is  true, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  a 
human. 

All.     So  am  I. 

7th  Brownie.  Brownies  are  grateful  all  the 
time — every  moment,  every  hour. 
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{All  sing.) 
A  Song  of  Thanksgiving 

("Thine:  "Merry  School  Boom,11  page  39,  "  Merry  Melodie^  **) 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  everything, 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks. 

While  loud  our  happy  voices  ring, 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks. 

Now  with  our  hearts  all  full  of  love, 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks, 

To  him  our  Father  dear,  above 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks. 

Since  everything  to  him  we  owe, 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks, 

A  service  true  to  him  we'll  show, 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks. 

Yes,  gratitude  and  love  to  give, 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks, 

And  ever  nearer  him  to  live, 
Giving  thanks,  giving  thanks. 

Indian  Corn  (to  Wheat).  Do  you  hear  that  r 
They  seem  to  be  thankful  after  all.  How  glad  I 
am  to  hear  it. 

Wheat.  Yes,  and  let  us  hope  they  will  keep 
this  beautiful  gratitude  in  their  hearts  not  only 
throughout  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  throughout 
their  whole  lives. 
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{Lively  music.  All  march  out0  Indian  Corn 
and  Wheat  walking  side  by  side  and  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  The  Brownies  walk 
in  single  file.) 

CURTAIN 


CIRCULATE 
CHILI 
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